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BIW MEETS THE 
DEMANDS OF THE 90s 
WITH ITS SPIRIT INTACT. 
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BMW 3-SERIES. 


In today’s volatile economy, 
even people of means are asking 
a question that should alarm the 


world’s automobile makers: 

“Just what makes this car 
worth the money?” 

The new BMW 325i sedan, 
however, welcomes such scrutiny. 
Because not onlydoes itembody 
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the traditional BMW passion for 
driving, it offers a whole set of 
more practical-minded virtues 
most notably safety, durability 
and ease of maintenance. 

It represents eight years of 
intensive thought from every 
automotive discipline. An effort 
unlike any in BMW's history. 


THE NEXT BEST THING TOA 
CAR THAT MAINTAINS ITSELF 


At the heart of the 325i is a 
new 189-hp,24-valve engine so 
advanced that it requires little 
regular maintenance beyond the 
changing of oil, filters and plugs. 

Its sophisticated electronics 









incorporate a“black box”system 
that can play back past engine 
events for the BMW technician, 
revealing problems that might 
otherwise be difficult to detect. 
Or even describe. 


THE 325i IMPACT-ACTIVATED 
SAFETY SYSTEM. 


BMW has always held that 
the greatest safety feature is a 
car that enhances the driver's 
ability to avoid accidents in the 
first place. Thus, BMW's historic 
excellence in the areas of sus- 
pension,steering and advanced 
antilock brake technology. 

But, in the event that you 





are unable to avoid a frontal im- 
pact, the 325i is also designed 
to launch an entire sequence of 


events to help minimize injuries. 


Hydraulic bumpers absorb 
a part of the impact energy. A 
system of “crush tubes"absorbs 
yet more. The seat belts tighten 
their grip. Three sensors trigger 
the driver's-side airbag. Interior 
lights are automatically turned 
on and the doors are unlocked, 

O assist in escape or rescue. 


A SAFE CAR NEEDN'T BE 
A BORING ONE. 


The unique driving charac- 


only alive in the new 325isedan, 
but substantially enhanced. 

The rear suspension is so 
unlike other cars in its class, it's 
patented. Resulting in improved 
stability in hard cornering, anda 
better grip of the road overall. 

When it comes to comfort, 
the 325i is nowlonger, taller and 
wider than before. It has firmly 
supported seats. Left and right 
temperature controls, to allow 
for individual preferences. Even 
a microfiltration system that 
removes dust, pollen and most 
odors from the interior air. 

Of course, the 325i is also 


er of the original 3-Series is not equipped with BMW's four-year/ 


See your BIW dealer for 


50,000-mile bumper-to-bumper 
warranty, for protection against 
unexpected expenses, as well as 
a Roadside Assistance program 
you can call upon any day of the 
year, on any road in the U.S.A” 

If you would like to receive 
literature on the new 3-Series, 
or be connected directly to your 
nearest BMW dealer, you need 
only call 800-334-4BMW. 

We also invite you to stop 
in fora test drive, so you can find 
out what makes the 325i sedan 
worth the money from 
the best vantage point 
of all: the driver's seat. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
eRe ane prownded Dy Crass Country Motor Club of Cait. inc. Boston. MA 





Express Mail offers pickup service. 


~ Well pick up as many packages — overnight service with low prices _ starting at just $2.90. You see, 
“as you have, all for a single charge __ starting at just $9.95, as well even when we pick up, we deliver. 


of just $4.50. as Priority Mail” two-day service Call 1-800-333-8777. 


That includes Express Mail® between major markets 
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UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR 





T his space is usually reserved for the publisher of Time, but on 
occasion I take the liberty of borrowing it. This is one such 
occasion. I’m very pleased to introduce our new publisher, Eliza- 
beth P. Valk. She succeeds Robert L. Miller, who will be moving 
to California as president of Time Publishing Ventures, parent 
organization of the Time Inc. magazines that are not based in 
New York City. 

The relationship between Time’s publisher and managing 
editor is very special. They are equals, with the publisher being re- 
sponsible for the magazine’s financial well-being and the M.E. for 
its editorial content and quality. We usually refer to this division, 
in which neither lightly intrudes on the other’s responsibilities, as 
“church and state.” The separation is anything but a source of di- 
visiveness. Instead, it serves as proof that good fences make good 
neighbors, enabling publisher and managing editor to work as 
partners toward common goals. That mutual trust is one of the 
pillars of the success that Time Inc. magazines have enjoyed; it is 
essential for TIME as the magazine faces the challenges of jour- 
nalism in the "90s. 

Lisa Valk, 41, knows TIME well. This will be her third tour 
with the magazine; as she said the other day, “It’s almost like 
coming home.” A native of Winston-Salem, N.C., she studied po- 
litical science at Virginia’s Hollins College, where she proudly 
serves as a trustee. After working as a hospital administrator in 
Boston, she enrolled at Harvard’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration and in 1979 joined Time’s circulation staff. Six 
years later, after stints with two of our sister magazines, For- 
TUNE and Sports ILLUSTRATED, she returned to TIME as circu- 
lation director, where she helped ensure that TIME maintained 
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New publisher Lisa Valk: “It’s almost like coming home.”” 
The separation of “church and 


state” serves as proof that 
good fences make good neighbors 





the number of subscribers that it guaranteed to advertisers. On 
the strength of her strong performance in that job, Valk was 
named publisher of Lire in 1986 and then of PEOPLE in 1988. 
She is the first executive to have served as publisher of three 
Time Inc. magazines. 

We will miss Bob Miller's hand at the business helm. In his 
four years at TIME he brought intelligence and vigor to the maga- 
zine’s worldwide activities, demanding the best of us all. I’m de- 
lighted to have Lisa as my new partner. 
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THOMPSON'S* WOOD PROTECTOR. YOUR BEST DEFENSE AGAINST WATER, SUN AND MILDEW. 
The wood around your home has enemies. Day after day, rain and sun threaten the beauty 


of your wood. And threaten you with costly repairs. 


You need the wood specialist—Thompson's* Wood Protector, made for wood and wood 
alone. With all the waterproofing power you expect from Thompson's. And a strong preservative to 
retard mold, mildew and rot. Plus sunscreens—the most of any leading wood preservative—to help 


prevent fading. 


Nothing beats the unique, three way protection of Thompson’s* Wood Protector. No wonder 


it's America’s leading brand. 


© 1PP!"Thompson and Formby inc 








YOU'RE PROTECTED COME RAIN OR COME SHINE. 


A Rewarding Equation: 
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Seni Of the New Europe 


The TIME Insider: Millions of subscribers count on it for 
behind-the-scenes glimpses of TIME journalists at work. 
The Insider is one of the exclusive privileges of TIME Plus, 


a program that rewards susbscribers’ loyalty to TIME. So if 


you're a subscriber, watch for the TIME Insider — and 
watch the value of your subscription add up! 


TIME 


=PLs= 
More than a subscription. 
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“ANNOUNCING 
AIR SUPERIORITY 
FOR CIVILIANS.’ 


Jonathan Winters 


Great America West service A 
for up to 40% off full-Coach fares. 

With no restrictions, no limitations, @ 
no nonsense. 


To experience what air superiority means for 
business travel, take your next flight on America 
West Airlines. 

SUPERIOR FARES. 

Air superiority means fairer fares that 
don't penalize you for going at the last minute. 
At America West, we've cut our unrestricted 
full-Coach fares by up to 40%. Which can 
save you literally hundreds of dollars every 
time you fly. 

SUPERIOR SERVICE. 

Air superiority means service that's 
a cut above from the ground up. You see, 
the people who work for America West 
are owners of America West. Which = 
means that they have a vested interest 
in giving you service that'll keep you coming 
back to America West. 


SUPERIOR SCHEDULES. 

Air superiority means schedules that 
accommodate your schedule. Frequent 
flights to major business centers in the East, 
West, and in between. And uncongested 
hubs that allow you to make connections 
quickly and easily. 

For reservations or more information, call 
your Travel Agent or America West Airlines at 
800-247-5692. 

Because business travel can be a battle. 
You need air superiority to win. 


WAtnerica Wet. 


THE MORE YOU FLY, 
THE MORE WE MAKE SENSE.” 
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Sacramento * St. Louis * Salt Lake City * San Antonio * San Diego » San Francisco * San jose * Santa Barbara « Seattle * Tucson « Washington/National « Wichita * Yuma, AZ 
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One little 
HISMANAL oscniz0l0 x=. 


one time.4@ day 











for 24 hours 
of non-drowsy 
allergy relief . 






It's not easy being an allergy sufferer. You know it and the makers 
of HISMANAL® know it. 

Now you can get 24-hour non-drowsy* relief by taking one little 
tablet one time a day. Just ask your doctor about HISMANAL®. 

HISMANAL® is an advanced prescription medicine for allergy 
sufferers. Advanced because it’s the first and only allergy medicine 
to give 24-hour relief from your runny nose, itchy eyes and sneezing. 
Yet HISMANAL® won't leave you feeling drowsy or jittery like some 
allergy medicines. With HISMANAL®, your allergy symptoms are 
relieved and you feel like your normal self. 

And HISMANAL® hasn’t been shown to lose its effectiveness over 
time. You keep enjoying the same advanced 24-hour relief every time 
you take it. 

So talk to your doctor about HISMANAL®. Ask questions. Find out 
if 24-hour non-drowsy relief could make a difference in your life. 

It could, you know. 


*The reportec cm yf drowsiness with HISMANAL* (7%) in clinical studies involving more than 1,601 
Patients did nc diffe ificantly from that reported in patients receiving placebo (6.4%) 









Please see brief summary of pres ing information on next page. Janssen Pharmaceutica In 199] 
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Once-a-day 


HISMANAL 


CASTEMIZOLE xe, 


Belore prescnisng. please consult complete prescribing information of which 
the following 5 a bnef summary 
DESCRIPTION: HISMANAL * (astemaoie) 15 a Nestarwne H,-recep 
fist avadabie in scored whete tabiets for oral use 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: HISVANAL \s contramdcated 9 patents with «nown 
hypersensitwity 10 asteruzoie or any of Ihe mactive mgredents 
PRECAUTIONS: General: Caution snould be p ven lo colental antehowmerge 
idyng) effects in pabents with ower arway Oiseases, including asthma 
Caution should be used in pabents with orrhosss or other ver diseases (See 
Curuca! Pharmacology section) HISMANAL Goes not appear to be caalyzabie 
Caution should a’so be used when treating patents with renal enoerment 
Information for Patients: Patients tang HISMANAL should recewve the fol 
lowng information and instructions Antimustamenes are prescribed to reduce 
allergic symptoms. Patents should be queshoned about pregnancy or facta 
thon before starting HISMMANAL therapy, since the Grug should be used in 
pregnancy of lactation only if the potential eneft justifies the potental risk 
to fetus of baby (see Pregnancy subsecton) Patents should be mstructed 
1) to take HISMANAL only a5 needed 2) not to exceed the prescribed cose. 
2nd 3) to take HISMANAL on an empty stomach. e.g at least 2 hours after a 
meal No addthona’ food should be taken for at least 1 hour post-dosn 
Patents should a'so be instructed fo store thes medécaton in a bgntly closed 
container in a COOL dry place. away from heat or direct sunlight. and away 
from cteigren 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: Carcnogenic 
potential has not been revealed in rats grven 260x the recommended human 
dose of astemzole for 24 months, or m muce grven 40x the recommended 
human dose for 18 months. Micronucieus. dominant lethal, sxster chromatid 
exchange and Ames tests of asterwzole Nave not revealed Mutagenic acty 
ty Impairment of fertility was not observed im maie or femaie rats geven 

x the recommended numan dose 
Pregnancy: Frepsenay Cobegery C: Teratogenic effects were not observed 
Mrats admeustered ix the recommended human ose or m rabbits given 
200x the recommended human dose Maternal tomcity was seen in rabbits 
adrrustered 200x the recommended human dose Embryoodal effects 
accompanwed by maternal tomoty were observed at 100x the recommended 
human dose m rats. Embryotomety or maternal towoty was not observed in 
rats of rabtats admunstered 50x the recommended human dose There are 
no adequate and well controlled studies m pregnant women HISMANAL 
Should be used dunng pregnancy only if the potential benefit justifies the 
potental nsk to the fetus Metabolites may remain in the Dody for as tong as 
4 months after the end of dosing calculated on the basis of 6 times the 
termunal halt ite (See Cancal Pharmacology section) 
Nursing Mothers: |! 1s nol known whether tts drug 6 excreted in Numan 
mak Because certan drugs are known f excreted in human milk, caution 
should be exerosed when HISMANAL is mstered to a nursng woman 


or antago 


















HISMANAL is excreted in the mek of cogs 

Pediatric Use: Satety and efficacy n chedren under 12 years of age has not 
been demonstrated 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: The reported mcences of adverse reactions listed in 
the following table are derrved trom controlled cleucal studies in adults In 
these Studes the usual mantenance dose of HISMANAL* (astemuzole) was 
W mg ance caily 











Controlled Studies” 
Hsmanal Pracebo Gassical”’ 
(N=1630) = (N= 1109) (N=304) 
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ADVERSE EVENT 


Central Nervous System 
Drowsiness 
Headacne 
Fatigue 
Appetite mcrease 
Weight mcrease 
Nervousness 
Ozzy 

Gastromtestinal System 
Nausea 
Oarmnea 
Abddornnal pasn 

Eye, Ear Nose and Throat 
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Mouth dry $2 38 79 

Pharyagis: 7 23 03 

Conjunctrvits 12 12 o7 
Other 

Arthraiga 12 16 co 






“Duration of treatment m Controtied Studes ranged trom 7 to 162 Days 
**Classical Drugs Clemastine (N= 137) Crlorpherramine (Ne 100) 
Phemramuine Maleate (N=47). d-Crtorchenwrammne (N=20) 


Adverse reaction information has been obtained trom more than 7500 
patients in all clical tnals. Weight gain has been reported in 36% of astemr 
20 treated patents involved m controled stuces. with an average treat 
ment duration of 53 days. in 46 of the 59 patents tor whom actual weignt 
gan data was avavable. the average weght gan was 32 kg Less frequently 
Occurring adverse expenences reported in chrucal trials or spontaneously 
trom marketing expenence with HISMANAL include angioedema. broncho 
spasm, deoresson, edema. epstans, myalgia. paiptahon, photosensitivity, 
oruntus, and rash Marketng expenences mciude isolated cases of convu’ 
sions. A causal relatonsinp with HISMANAL has not been established 
OVERDOSAGE: in the event of overdosage. supportive measures including 
Qasire lavage and emesss should bt employed Cases of overdose have been 
reported from foregn marketing expenence Although overdoses of up 10 
500 my have been reported with no ill eects, cases of serous ventncular 
arthytnmias. including Torsades de pomtes, following overdoses of greater 
than 200 mg have been reported Patents should be carefully observed and 
ECG monitorng 1s recommended in cases of suspected overdose An appro 
priate antiarrhythmic treatment may be needed HISMANAL does not appear 
to be davtyzable Care should be taken not to exceed dosing recommended n 
the DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION section Ora! LO. values for HISMANAL 
were 2052 mg/kg in mece and 3154 may kg rats. In neonatal rats, the oral 
LOY, was 905 mg/kg in males and 1235 mg kg in femaies 

NDC $0458-510-01 (10 Wbister) —_ NDC $0458-510-10 (100 tablets) 
Store tablets at room temperature (59° -86°F)(15°-30°C) Protect from 
morsture 


fat JANSSEN US Patent 4219559 
BO} PHARMACEUTICA 1P41NQBA-M 
40 Kingsbridge Road Piscataway, Ni 08855-3998 
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LETTERS 


THELMA & LOUISE 


“Rare is the 
woman who hasn’t 
yearned simply 

to leave it 

all behind.” 


Bureeda A. Bruner 
Plano, Texas 








As a man who has seen Thelma & Lou- 
ise three times, I consider the movie to be 
far from an anti-male vengeance fantasy 
[CineMA, June 24). It is a wild and exhila- 
rating ride with much to offer both women 
and men. Often hilarious and ultimately 
powerful and moving, it is a tale of two fas- 
cinating women who undergo a galvanizing 
journey of self-discovery. Each time I see 
it, I feel the same sense of wonder. 

Steve Sullivan 
Falls Church, Va. 


Who says Thelma and Louise are act- 
ing out a male fantasy? They do not behave 





thrown into an extraordinary situation. 
Donna M. Johnson 
North Wales, Pa. 





Women are put down in numerous 
ways every single day—subtly, violently, 
physically, emotionally, economically. 
Thelma & Louise says women are tired of 
such shabby, disrespectful treatment and 
are not going to take it anymore. I am a dif- 
ferent person since I saw this film. 

Mary C. Helf 
L Bedminster, Pa. 

















like men in this movie, but like people | 





This is a sick movie made by sick people 
for a sick society. Just because entertain- 
ment reigns supreme in the land is no rea- 
son for this film to be a turning point. 

William L. Gage 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Hey, boys, lighten up—it’s just a movie. 
Kathleen Glynn 
New York City 





Black Directors—Not Spikettes 


It is depressing to realize that of more 
than 400 movies made in the U.S. last year, 
fewer than 16 had black directors [CINEMA, 
June 17]. Yet even that many is rare. I di- 
rected New Jack City and regretfully found 
your article “Boyz of New Black City” 
equally depressing. You take veteran direc- 
tors like Michael Schultz and my father 
Melvin Van Peebles and group them with 
slightly younger brothers like Bill Duke and 
Charles Burnett, who have also paid their 
cinematic dues. Then you include newer 
guys with experience like mine: I've been di- 
recting for the past six years. Next, neglect- 
ing to mention talented directors like Rob- 
ert Townsend, the Hudlin brothers or 
Euzhan Palcy, you skip to even newer direc- 
tors fresh out of film school. Not only do 
you round us up like members of some cine- 
matic basketball team because we all hap- 
pen to be black, but you take it a step farther 
by suggesting that we be called Spikettes. 
Would you take Stanley Kubrick, Francis 
Ford Coppola, Rob Reiner, David Lynch 
and a couple of new directors and call them 
Spielbergettes? 





Mario Van Peebles 
Paris 


Spike Lee has proved that racism is a 
million-dollar enterprise. Take away rac- 
ism, and Lee is out of business. I can only 
guess what he is trying to accomplish, but I 
don’t think it has anything to do with end- 
ing racism. You don’t put out a fire by 
pouring gasoline on it. 

Gil R. Kennedy 
King George, Va. 





Pursuit of the Gender Neutral 


Jesse Birnbaum’s attack on current and 
relevant word entries in his critique of the 
new Random House Webster's College Dic- 
tionary is obdurate academic dilettantism 
at its finest [LANGUAGE, June 24]. A vi- 


| brant language like English needs to 


change and grow. I agree with Birnbaum 
that the English language requires con- 
stant pruning to flourish. However, it is the 
outmoded sexist words that should be sev- 
ered from our language, not the new vari- 
ants that raise our consciousness. Archaic 
cries for linguistic purity are things up with 
which we should not put. 

Sig Lonegren 

Greensboro, vt | 





TIME, JULY 15, 1991 

















Random House is to be congratulated 
for publishing the first comprehensive 
work on an important new language, Fem- 
lish. Or is it Hersperanto? 

Brian Murray 
O'Connor, Australia 


Dictionaries like ours record both old 
and new usages in the language. We have 
no political ax to grind. If a word or mean- 
ing appears in a variety of sources over a 
period of years (even words like herstory, 
womyn, lite, gotcha and humankind), we 
dutifully put it in the dictionary. It is a ri- 
diculous notion that we included certain 
words because we have succumbed to the 
“influence of special-interest groups, 
prominently feminists and minorities.” 

Sol Steinmetz, Executive Editor 
Random House Dictionaries 
New York City 


It is amusing to find an example of sex- 
ism in the unabridged Webster's Third New 
International Dictionary: counterman (“one 
that serves food over the counter of a cafe- 
teria or lunchroom”), counterboy (“a boy 
who does the work of a counterman”) and, 
finally, the coup de grace, countergirl (“a 
girl counterman”’). 

James B, Hobbs 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Car Cacophony 
Your splendid piece on the urban ills 
provoked by automobile alarms [LIvING, 
June 24] missed only one point: meander- 
ing youth groups who, momentarily bored 
with writing graffiti, walk the city streets 
kicking the fenders of every parked car, 
thereby setting off an unbelievable cacoph- 
ony that ensures no one will ever take the 
sirens seriously. 
J. Speed Carroll 
New York City 


After a second break-in of my car, I had 
one of those siren alarm systems installed. 
Since then, there have been no successful 
break-ins. While I may have lost 15 or 20 
minutes of sleep when the alarm went off, I 
think that’s better than losing half a day of 
my time to get a window replaced or the 
car interior repaired. 

William D. Davenport Jr. 
Metairie, La. 





Angry Author 

Stefan Kanfer’s ad hominem review of 
my book Chutzpah showed real chutzpah 
[Books, June 24]. Kanfer never even in- 
forms the reader of its thesis: that Ameri- 
can Jews still regard themselves as guests 
in someone else’s land and must be more 
assertive about insisting on first-class sta- 
tus. Nor does he mention the book’s chap- 
ters on Israel, the Holocaust, the Pollard 
case, separation of church and state, and 
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other issues of pressing concern, Kanfer 
has the right not to like me, but he has the 
obligation to be fair to your readers and 
mine about the book he is reviewing. You 
apparently have a schlemiel for a reviewer. 
Alan M. Dershowitz 

Harvard Law School 

Cambridge, Mass. 





Corrections 


Our story on infomercials, the pro- 
gram-length commercials that are now fill- 
ing late-night TV time [VIDEo, June 17], 
mistakenly said the Guthy-Renker Corp. 
produced a 30-minute ad for a Kitchen- 
mate hand mixer. That infomercial was 
produced by Quantum Marketing. Also, 
one of the photographs accompanying the 
story was miscaptioned, We showed Mike 
Levey, host of an Amazing Discoveries info- 
mercial, and said he was making the case 
for a set of instructional tapes, Where 
There's a Will, There's an A, The infomer- 
cials for these tapes have no connection 
with Amazing Discoveries. 
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Stories of the Year 


response from our readers. They are 
Lance Morrow's Essay on the existence 
of evil [June 10), which has triggered 
1,237 letters, and Richard Behar’s 
investigative report “Scientology: The 
Cult of Greed,” which has moved some 





900 readers to write [May 6]. Most of 
those responding to “Evil” just wanted to 
share their thoughts on the subject. That 
was also true of about 30% of the people 
who wrote us about Scientology; but 
53% of them blessed us for a job well 
done, while 17% thought we were on the 
wrong track. Only 13 people sent letters 
to us about the Church of Scientology's 
ad campaign in USA Today attacking our 
cover story. All but one of them were on 
our side. 
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The World's First StopSwatch. 







Swiss accurate, woter & shock resistant, 
and Swatch perfect. Swatch CHRONO. 
$80. Avoiloble in seven styles. 


Avoilable at better department ond fine jewelry stores. 
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THE NEW BUICK 
EITHER THE COMPETITION 
OR WERE CHARG 








*Based on EPA-estimated hwy mpg 
25 Roadmaster/23 Town Car multiplied by the f 


uel tank capacity 
tManufacturer's suggested retail 


price including dealer Prep and destination 
charge. Tax, license and options additional. Levels of equipment vary 


Let's get it together... buc kle up 
My 1991 GM Corp. All rights reserved Roadmaster is a trademark of GM Corp 
















ROADMASTER. 


IS CHARGING TOO MUCH, 
ING TOO LITTLE. 


"92 Buick ’91 Lincoln 
Roadmaster Town Car 
Sedan Executive Series 


Engine 5.7-litre V8 4.6-litre V8 
Anti-lock braking system Standard Standard 





Driver-side air bag Standard Standard 
Drivetrain Rear-wheel drive Rear-wheel drive 
EPA-est. hwy. range* 575 miles 460 miles 
Seating capacity 6 passengers 6 passengers 


M.S.R.Pt $21,445 $30,038 





The new Buick Roadmaster is everything you'd expect from a luxury 
car. Its standard features include full-size comfort and big V8 power. The 
security of anti-lock brakes and a driver-side air bag is standard, too. And 
of course, it's built to the exacting standards of Buick quality. So how come 

the new Roadmaster costs thousands less than the Lincoln 
Town Car? Simply because at Buick, we still 
make value a standard feature of every car 
we sell. For more on what is perhaps the 
best value in American luxury sedans 
today, call 1-800-238-2929. 





BUICK 
The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 











A promise not to tell who really picked out the prom corsage. 


A promise to keep the dreaded Aunt Edna from checking in when I’m away on business. 


A promise to make things easier for you than they were for me. 


Nothing binds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual 


we believe in keeping our promises. That way all the families and businesses that rely on us can keep theirs. 


C0 
MassMutual’ 


©1900 Nassochuserts Mutuat Lite Insurance Co. Soringtais. MA Ont We help you keep your promises. 











GRAPEVINE 


By DAVID ELLIS / Reported by Sidney Urquhart 


SLOW DOWN, MR. PRESIDENT 

Is GEORGE BUSH recklessly rushing back into 
the swing of things? He slowed his tempo dra- 
matically after he was found to have Graves’ 
disease, but the President, 67, has picked up 
the pace again, in part to head off any percep- 
tion that his illness has dogged him. His doc- 
tors have okayed a packed schedule, but some 
aides fear that Bush may be overdoing it a bit. 
A member of his medical team told a col- 





league that doctors are unable to “get the The Athlete in Chief at play last week: the staff is worried that he’s pushing too hard 
President to sit down.” Bush, whose medication is still being fine-tuned, is also having 
trouble sleeping. Even so, Democrats are premature in their hope that Bush’s health will 


block a re-election bid. “If he can crawl,” says an adviser, “he will run.” 


| KNOW THERE’S A SANTA CLAUS—1 VOTED FOR HIM 


Why do Congressmen keep on speechifying for hire? The House now prohibits mem- 
bers from pocketing such fees, and the Senate is on the verge ot adopting a similar ban, 
but legislators won't clam up. They have found a censure-free use for the money: donate 
it to home-district charities. Democrat Dan Rostenkowski of Illinois is a master at shar- 
ing the largesse, using it for inner-city children’s programs, among other good works. 


SOME GUYS CAN'T TAKE A HINT 


The call from the Bush Administration last summer was tantalizing. Would you be in- 
terested, Federal Judge Ricardo Hinojosa was asked, in a promotion to the federal ap- 
peals bench? Hinojosa declined but allowed that he would accept an ambassadorship 
instead. Dumbfounded, his caller noted that the President might have more in mind for 
his old Texas friend. Hinojosa didn’t take the hint. Thus when Thurgood Marshall re- 
tired, Bush apparently didn’t feel he could name the Brownsville judge as the first His- 
panic on the Supreme Court. “If I were him,” says a senior W hite House official, “I'd be 
kicking myself right now.” 


Who’s Winning the Shadow Race? 


So far, Paul Tsongas is the only official candidate in the running for the 1992 Democratic nomination, but 
other politicians are quietly positioning themselves for a late entry. Here’s where they stand: 





He blew a Supreme opportunity 
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Jay Rockefeller. ? 

The Ivy League he : 
West VirginiaSenator | 

is stumping to promote | \ 
health-care reform, . 
and he’s adopting a 

backslapping 


bonhomie with power brokers. 


Bill Clinton. 

The Arkansas Governor is cultivating a 
mainstream image as head of the 
centrist Democratic Leadership 
Council. 


Tom Harkin. 

The lowa Senator has won huzzahs for 
his fiery defense of liberal values, 
which could help in his home state’s 
caucuses. But he won't win it all. 


LOSERS 


AlGore. 
Democratic 
activists say the 
Tennessee 

Senator is the - 
best man to 


bridge party factions, but his 
indecision is losing him supporters 
and respect. 


Dick Gephardt. 

Another ditherer. The House majority 
leader’s reluctance led to Harkin’s 
candidacy. 

Doug Wilder. 

The Virginia Governor's never-ending 
feud with Chuck Robb makes him look 
like a vindictive spoiler. 
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WILD CARDS 


Mario Cuomo. 

The 800-Ib. gorilla of 

the party has a fiscal a 

mess to solve in New 

York. But the | 
Governor’s fund- | 
raising clout and = 
popularity among Democratic activists 
make him the only one who can afford 
to bide his time. 

Jesse Jackson. 

Washington's shadow Senator is 
planning to hosta weekly current-affairs 
show on Cable News Network, a move 
that indicates he may not run in’92. 
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| THE SUPREME COURT 





Marching toa 
Different Drummer 


By choosing Clarence Thomas, who says integration is an impossible 
dream, Bush sparks a debate over the goals of the civil rights movement 
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| At the President's vacation home in Maine, Bush introduces his nominee. 
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By MARGARET CARLSON 





n the days after George Bush inter- 

rupted his Kennebunkport vacation to 

announce his replacement for Justice 

Thurgood Marshall, the tiniest details 
of Clarence Thomas’ background began to 
tumble out. They ranged from the lack of 
indoor plumbing in the house where he 
was born to the cigars he smokes to the bit- 
ter divorce from his first wife. 

Thomas, 43, is a bundle of seeming 
contradictions: a black conservative who 
made it out of dirt-poor rural Georgia to 
Yale Law School and the highest ranks of 
government yet is opposed to all racial 
preferences; a founding member of the 
Black Student Union at Holy Cross and a 
Black Panther sympathizer dressed in be- 
ret and combat boots who became the dar- 
ling of right-wing Republicans; a lawyer 
who once called the Supreme Court’s over- 





Education “one of the most significant 
cases decided by the court during this cen- 
tury,” but later criticized the ruling on the 
ground that it was based on the faulty as- 
sumption that any all-black school was 
automatically inferior to an integrated one. 
Thomas has gone from being a Baptist to a 
Catholic seminarian to attending an Epis- 
copalian church, from having a black wife 
to a white one. He has built his career in 
part on an intellectual rejection of govern- 
ment attempts to redress racial prejudice 
while benefiting from similar efforts. 

To some, Thomas’ nomination looks 
cynical, a way for the Bush Administration 
to appoint a black whom civil rights groups 
and liberal Democrats would look churlish 
opposing while at the same time sticking to 
its efforts to pull back on civil rights pro- 
grams. Jim Cicconi, a former senior official 
in the Administration who handled civil 
| rights issues, explains the bind Thomas’ crit- 
ics are in: “It’s going to be difficult for liber- 
als on the Senate Judiciary Committee to go 
after Clarence Thomas for not being suffi- 
ciently sensitive to the interests of blacks and 
the disadvantaged, since he has been both 
and most of them have been neither.” If the 
Senate were to reject Thomas, footage of 





A Man 
With a Minority 
Viewpoint 


Having spent only 16 months 

as a federal appeals judge, Thomas 
has written few rulings in major cases. 
But in interviews and occasional 
articles, he has spelled out an 
approach to racial issues that is 
largely at odds with the views of 
major civil rights organizations. 





throw of segregation in Brown v. Board of 





liberal Democrats berating him for his op- 


position to quotas would undoubtedly play a_| 


role in Bush’s re-election campaign. 

In his writings and speeches Thomas 
has described his inner conflicts, calling 
himself a child of hatred and love, of 
malign neglect and compensating family 
attention, of painful encounters with white 
racism and the healing guidance of an or- 
der of Irish Catholic nuns. The President 
could hardly have picked a nominee whose 
early life better demonstrates self-help, 
Horatio Alger and Booker T. Washington 
combined in one man’s struggle. 

Thomas was born with the help of a 


| midwife in 1948 in a wooden house close to 
| the marshes in Pin Point, Ga., a segregated 


enclave without paved streets or sewers. 
His mother Leola Williams, only 18 when 
he was born, already had an infant daugh- 
ter. When Thomas was two, his father 
walked out on the family, heading to Phila- 
delphia in search of a better life. Pregnant 
with a third child, Thomas’ mother lived in 
a dirt-floor one-room shack that belonged 
to an aunt and went to work at the factory 
next door, picking crabmeat for S¢ per Ib. 
The children wore hand-me-down clothes 
from the Sweet Fields of Eden Baptist 
Church and often went without shoes. 

When Thomas was seven, the house 
burned to the ground and the family 
moved to Savannah; Leola and her daugh- 
ter lived with an aunt while the two boys 
were sent to the well-tended home of their 
grandfather Myers Anderson. For the first 
time Thomas lived in a house with indoor 
plumbing. Anderson, who made a decent 
living selling ice and coal from the back of a 
pickup truck, could barely read but was a 
strong believer in education. He enrolled 
Thomas in a nearby school staffed by what 
white Catholics called “nigger nuns.” They 
rode in the back of the bus with their stu- 
dents on field trips and rapped the palms 
of the children who did not hand in home- 
work. Thomas’ grandfather took him to 
meetings of the local chapter of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, where he read his grand- 
son’s grades out loud. 

Thomas’ rigorous Catholic education 


ON WHY QUOTAS 
HURT BLACKS 


“Tam unalterably opposed to 
programs that force or even cajole 
people to hire a certain percentage of 
minorities. | watched the operation of 
such affirmative-action policies 

when I was in college, and 1 watched 
the destruction of many kids as a 
result. It was wrong for those kids, 
and it was wrong to give that 

kind of false hope.” 


—INTERVIEW WITH THE 
NEW YORK 7/MES, JULY 1982 





continued at St. John Vianney Minor Sem- 
inary in Savannah, where he was the only 
black in the 1967 graduating class, and for 
a year at Immaculate Conception Semi- 
nary in Conception, Mo. Remembering his 
childhood as he spoke to reporters in Ken- 
nebunkport, Thomas choked up so much 
that he could barely get through the re- 
marks scrawled in ink on a sheet of loose- 
leaf paper. “I thank all of those who have 
helped me along the way . . . especially my 
grandparents, my mother and the nuns, all 
of whom were adamant that I grow up to 
make something of myself.” 


O fill the seat of one of the great- 

est civil rights heroes, Bush found 

a black who actually believes in 

the Republican notion that mi- 
norities need the absence of discrimina- 
tion, not affirmative action, in order to suc- 
ceed. Thomas has pitched his political tent 
on a small plot of ground where black na- 
tionalism and Republican conservatism 
converge. 

Thomas once said that civil rights lead- 
ers just “bitch, bitch, bitch, moan and 
whine,” Years ago, he did complain publicly 
about discrimination, over an incident at 
the seminary in Missouri. Thomas told a 
friend, Jerry Hunter, now general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board, that 
he was walking past a room when a televi- 
sion news flash proclaimed that Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. had been shot. He heard a 
white student say something like, “It’s 
about time you got the s.o.b.” That day, 
Thomas told another friend, he decided 
that he would not stay at a school that 
didn’t practice what it preached. Friends re- 
call other racial slights: a note from a white 
classmate in his high school yearbook, 
“Keep on trying, Clarence. One day you will 
be as good as us.” He was also ridiculed for 
his dark complexion. Once a student yelled 
to him after lights out, “Smile, Clarence, so 
we can see you.” 

At Yale Law School, Thomas sat in the 
back of classes and tried to hide his face in 
the hope that his professors would not no- 
tice his race. He wanted no special treat- 
ment even though he had been admitted 
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ON THE NEED FOR MORE 
BLACK SELF-RELIANCE 


“T'll put the bottom line on you: 

I don't think we [black Americans] 
caused our problem, but 

we re damn sure going to have 

to solve it.” 


— INTERVIEW IN THE WASHINGTON 
POST, JULY 1983 














under the school’s affirmative- 
action policy. The program called 
for aggressive recruitment of mi- 
nority students but it did not set 
quotas for their admission. 

Bush was inclined from the 
start to choose an African Ameri- 
can. Right after the 1988 election, 
the Bush team speculated that he 
might get to fill as many as three 
or four openings on the court. 
They latched onto the idea of en- 
hancing the diversity of the court, 
appointing the first Hispanic and 
Asian American, naming more 
women and filling Marshall's seat 
with a black—a curious approach 
for an Administration so vocally 
opposed to quotas. Emilio Garza, 
a federal judge from Texas, was 
brought to the Justice Depart- 
ment on Saturday for an inter- 
view, but he quickly 
dismissed. 

On Sunday afternoon, Thomas 
was invited to fly to Kennebunk- 
port next day to meet Bush. When 
he arrived there, the house was so 
full of aides and family members 
gathered to celebrate Bush’s mother’s 90th 
birthday that Bush had to pull Thomas into 
the master bedroom behind the horseshoe 
pit so they could talk privately. Aides do not 
know if Bush posed the Eagleton-inspired 
question, “Is there anything I should know,” 
but he did extract a promise that Thomas 
would stick out the confirmation process no 
matter how tough it got. When they 
emerged from the room for a lunch of crab- 
meat salad, Thomas was the nominee. 

Thomas may agree with Republican 
conservatives on racial issues, but he ar- 
rived at those conclusions by a different 
route. His rejection of affirmative action is 
largely based on his feeling that whites will 
never be fair to blacks, a view long es- 
poused by black nationalists like Marcus 
Garvey. Thomas is skeptical about integra- 
tion as a goal because he doubts that it is 
attainable. Racial preferences, he says, sap 
the determination of African Americans 
and lead whites to believe that blacks ad- 


Was 


ON WHITE 
RACISM 


“There is nothing you can do to 

get past black skin. I don't care how 
educated you are, how good 

you are at what you do 

[if you are black] you'll never have 
the same contacts or opportunities, 
you ll never be seen as 

equal to whites. 


FROM A PROFILE OF THOMAS 
IN THE ATLANTIC, 
FEBRUARY 1987 








vance mainly as a result of reverse discrimi- 
nation. He would much rather see blacks 
pour their energies into building their own 
schools, but he sent his son Jamal to a ra- 
cially mixed private school. 

Thomas argues that no other group has 
been pulled into the mainstream economy 
by government programs. He resents the 
government's “experimentation on our 
race,” which he says puts blacks in the posi- 
tion of having to account for every break 
they get. When Thomas was sworn in for a 
second term as chairman of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, Assis- 
tant Attorney General for Civil Rights Wil- 
liam Bradford Reynolds delivered the toast, 
“It’s a proud moment for me to stand here, 
because Clarence Thomas is the epitome of 
the right kind of affirmative action working 
the right way.” Thomas flinched. He is de- 
termined that there be no doubt that his ap- 
pointment to the bench came about because 
of his own intelligence and hard work. 


ON THE COSTS 
OF INTEGRATION 


“I don't see how the civil rights 

people today can claim Malcolm X 

as one of their own. Where does 

he say black people should go 

begging the Labor Department for jobs? 
He was hell on integrationists. Where 
does he say you should sacrifice 

your institutions to be next to 

white people?” 


FROM THE ATLANTIC 
FEBRUARY 1987 





Thomas’ grandfather could not read well but was a strong believer in education. He sent Clarence to 
Catholic school and a seminary in Missouri. 


As Supreme Court nominees go, 
Thomas has little judicial experience. He is 
not a brilliant legal scholar, a weighty 
thinker or even the author of numerous 
opinions. As a lawyer in Missouri Attorney 
General John Danforth’s office in 1974, he 
worked on corporate issues, intentionally 
avoiding areas like civil rights and abor- 
tion. As a lawyer at the Monsanto Co. from 
1977 to 1979, Thomas shepherded pesti- 
cides through government registration. He 
returned to Danforth’s staff as a legislative 
assistant in 1979, and in 1981 served briefly 
and quietly at the Department of Educa- 
tion’s civil rights division. 

It is Thomas’ record as chairman of 
the EEOC starting in 1982 that troubles lib- 
erals most. Juan Williams, a journalist 
who conducted a series of interviews with 
Thomas over five years, wrote in the At- 
lantic in 1987 that Thomas was a 
lonely, troubled, and deeply pessimistic 
public servant.” As the second highest 


“sad, 
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ON BEING PATRONIZED BY 
WHITE REPUBLICANS 


“TL joined the [Reagan] Administration 
as an Assistant Secretary in the 
Department of Education. 

| had initially resisted and declined 
taking the position of Assistant 
Secretary for Civil Rights 

simply because my career was not in 
civil rights and I had no intention 

of moving into this area. 

In fact, | was insulted by the initial 
contact about this position as 

well as my current position... | always 
found it curious that even though 


Three nuns from St. Benedict's school joined Thomas and his wife in 1990 when he was sworninasa 
judge on the U.S. District Court of Appeals. 


ranking black in the Reagan Administra- 
tion, Thomas was earning $71,000 a year, 
moving about in a chauffeured govern- 
ment car (which stopped most mornings 
at a Catholic church so Thomas could 
pray alone for a few minutes). Beside his 
desk he kept a flag bearing the motto 
“Don’t Tread on Me.” 

Early in Reagan’s first term, Thomas 
battled with Reynolds over the Justice De- 
partment’s go-slow approach to civil rights 
cases. But at the EEOC, Thomas angered 
civil rights organizations by shifting the 
agency away from class-action cases to fo- 
cus on specific acts of discrimination. He 
rejected the use of statistics on the number 
of minorities hired by an employer to 
prove discrimination. Thomas once asked 
a congressional committee whether any- 
one would ever suggest that Georgetown 
University was discriminating against 
white basketball players because its team 
was all black 


my background was in 

energy, taxation and general corporate 
regulatory matters, that | was 

not seriously sought after to move 

into one of those areas. 


SPEECH TO 
THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION, 
JUNE 1987 











In 1990 Bush named him to a federal 
appeals court in Washington, which has of- 
ten been a spawning ground for Supreme 
Court Justices, but Thomas has only ruled 
in 27 routine cases. 

Though civil rights groups are under 
standably cautious about attacking a black, 
Thomas’ appointment could spark a de- 
bate among African Americans about the 
best means for their race to progress. 
Though most blacks harbor an instinctive 
mistrust of anyone who worked with Ron- 
ald Reagan, not all of Thomas’ views are as 
far from the black mainstream as some civil 
rights spokesmen would have it. For exam- 
ple, a growing number of black parents 
now send their children to historically 
black colleges in the belief that such insti- 
tutions do a better job of nurturing young 
blacks’ self-confidence. 

Thomas’ strong antiabortion views are 
another matter. As a Senate Democratic 
aide puts it, “If you were a committee liber- 


ON THE FAILURE OF THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


“The tragedy. . . is that as blacks achieved 
the full exercise of their rights as citizens, 


government expanded and blacks became 


an interest group in a coalition supporting 
expanded government. Instead of 
reflecting the diversity of the black 
community, blacks’ political views have 
become more homogeneous. Yet black 
ambitions need not be so closely wedded 
to ever expanding government.” 


REVIEW OF AND WE ARE NOT SAVED, 
BY DERRICK BELL, OCTOBER 1987 


al, would you rather oppose a 
sharecropper’s son on the issue of 
civil rights or on the issue of abor- 
tion rights?” Unlike David Souter, 
who escaped scrutiny on abortion, 
Thomas has a paper trail. Abor- 
tion-rights advocates have seized 
upon a 1987 speech in which 
Thomas praised an article in the 
American Spectator that called for 
the constitutional protection of the 
“inalienable right to life of the 
child-about-to-be-born.” 

There are a few wild cards in 
the confirmation process. No one 
knows how Thomas will come 
across on television, although his 
private tale of triumph over high 
odds is likely to win better ratings 
than daytime soap operas. Thom- 
as also has a respected political 
godfather in Danforth, who has 
an unblemished civil rights record 
and has been trying to persuade 
the Administration to accept a 
compromise version of the cur- 
rent civil rights bill. 

Occupants of the row of seats 
reserved for family and friends 
when the Judiciary Committee begins 
Thomas’ confirmation hearings this Sep- 
tember could constitute a new American 
Gothic—doting nuns in their 70s; a mother 
who works as a receptionist and nurse’s aide 
at a hospital; the father who has rarely been 
seen since he abandoned the family; a sister, 
whom Thomas once criticized for relying on 
welfare and who now works as a cook at a 
hospital; his second wife, Virginia Lamp 
Thomas, of the Labor Department, who 
made her reputation in Washington fight 
ing against comparable-worth legislation 
that would have required equal pay for 
women, There may be an empty symbolic 
seat for Myers Anderson, who died eight 
years ago. Thomas once thought his grand 
father had “too high expectations.” But An- 
derson may have been the only person who 
could imagine how high his grandson would 
climb. Reported by Joseph J. Kane/ 
Savannah and Staci D. Kramer/St. Louis, with other 
bureaus 
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ON CIVIL RIGHTS PRIORITIES 


“There is an enormous amount of 
rhetoric these days on both sides of the 
civil rights issue... 1 am tired of the 
rhetoric—the rhetoric about quotas and 
about affirmative action. It isa 

supreme waste of time. It precludes 
more positive and enlightened 
discussion, and it is no longer relevant. 


FROM “THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 


OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION: 


REFLECTIONS ON A NEW 
PHILOSOPHY,” AN APRIL 1985 LAW 


REVIEW ARTICLE 
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THE STATE FISCAL CRISIS 


Nation 








Troubles Close to Home 





Hit by the recession, falling revenues and a growing demand for services, 
Governors and lawmakers wrestle over how to overhaul taxes and spending 


| hen their 1990 fiscal year ended on June 

30, a few states didn’t close their books— 
they closed their governments instead. In Con- 
necticut and Maine, state offices were shut down, 
public employees got involuntary furloughs, and 
angry Fourth of July revelers found their favorite 
state parks shuttered. No matter that the closings 
may have reflected a measure of showy brink- 
manship by Governors locked in budget fights 
with their legislatures: the money problems of 
states this year are all too real. 

The recession has cut deeply into state corpo- 
rate and income tax revenues while also reducing 
consumer spending that generates sales taxes. 
Meanwhile outlays have climbed for highway 
maintenance and the construction of prisons. 
Add to that the rising expenditures for Medicaid, 





CALIFORNIA 


| vehicle-registration and education fees. He 


the federal and state program of health-care as- | 


sistance for the poor. Medicaid spending by the 
States is expected to grow 25% this year, to more 
than $50 billion. 

Nine states (California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania) entered the new fiscal 
year without adopting budgets, as Governors and 
lawmakers argued over painful decisions. Last 
year states enacted $10.3 billion in new taxes, the 


largest single-year increase since 1984. By April of 


this year, Governors had already proposed an ad- 
ditional $6.7 billion. But deep cuts are also being 
implemented in almost every area, including edu- 
cation, health care and welfare. And in many 
States, government employees by the thousands 
are getting pink slips instead of paychecks. a 


creases but actually cut the $694 monthly 


Wilson Tries 
To Do It Right | 


By JORDAN BONFANTE LOS ANGELES 





also proposed $5 billion in spending cuts, 
including a 5% salary reduction and 
monthly one- to two-day furloughs for the 
State’s 276,000 employees. His most con- 
troversial proposal for getting the state off 
what he calls “autopilot spending”: a $500 
million reduction in the Aid to Families 


with Dependent Children program that | 


welfare payment to a poor mother with two 
children to $663. 

Wilson’s main opponents in the budget 
battle are legislators from his own party. 
Last week the assembly’s 31 Republican 
members helped torpedo Wilson’s com- 
promise plan for raising the $2.3 billion still 
needed to balance the budget. The sticking 





n Sacramento lawmakers call it “the | will not only suspend cost-of-living in- | point was a proposal to increase state in- 


budget from hell”—and not 
just because trying to reach 
agreement on the $56.4 billion 
spending plan has required 
both houses of the legislature 
to work far into the night no 
fewer than a dozen times. 
Closing a $14.3 billion defi- 
cit—the largest state shortfall 
in U.S. history—means violat- 
ing the politician’s basic in- 
stinct to please voters by cut- 
ting taxes and handing out 
goodies. 

Previous Governors spent 
years postponing the hard 
choices the state must make, 
but Republican Pete Wilson, 
who took office in January, is 
determined to put California’s 
rickety fiscal house in order. 
To raise revenues, he called for 
$7 billion in new sales and al- 
cohol taxes as well as higher 











The budget battle has put Wilson at odds with his fellow Republicans 


, come tax rates for those with 
incomes over $100,000 from 
> 9.3% to 10%. As an entice- 
ment to tax-shy Republicans, 
Wilson had backed a_pro- 
= business reform that would 
; make it harder for workers to 
qualify for stress-related work- 
§ ers’ compensation. But after 
Democrats, under pressure 
from organized labor, rejected 
the linkage between the tax 
and workers’ compensation re- 
form, the compromise col- 
lapsed. Rather than veto the 
whole budget, a battle-weary 
Wilson pledged to continue 
bargaining. 

California's fiscal plight is 
rooted in explosive population 
growth. During the 1980s, the 
State’s population swelled 


30 million; almost half of the 
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more than 6 million, to nearly | 


It also occurs to you that you don't have 
the foggiest idea how to go about finding out. 

Well, we can't say we blame you. Over the 
; years, our industry hasn't exactly been noted 
for open doors, much less open dialogue. 

But recently, the member companies of 
The Chemical Manufacturers Association have taken some 
crucial steps towards changing that. Through an effort 
called Responsible Care® 








Many of us, for example, are now regularly holding 
community meetings. Which give the people who live near 
our plants an opportunity to tell us about their fears and 
concerns. And to ask questions of the people who actually 
run the plant, day in and day out. 

Others are offering tours to anyone interested in a 
firsthand look at the way we make, handle and dispose of 
chemicals. Because, ultimately, the best way to answer your 
questions about what goes on behind the walls of our plants 
is to show you what goes on behind the walls of our plants. 

We're opening the lines of communication in other ways. 
In some cases, quite literally. Call 1-800-624-4321 and we'll 
tell you how you can find out what your local chemical com- 
pany is making. We'll also send you our Responsible Care® 
Brochure, which details other ways we're working to keep 
you informed. 

So that the next time you're driving by that chemical 
plant, like you do every day, and one of your kids asks you 
what they make in there, you can tell him. 











new arrivals were immigrants, who put 
huge strains on welfare, health-care and 
education programs. The crunch was made 
worse by plummeting tax collections 
caused by the current recession and by the 
limits on new levies imposed by Proposi- 
tion 13, the 1978 ballot measure that cut 
property taxes and shifted the lion’s share 
of fiscal responsibility from local govern- 
ments to the state. Wilson has suggested 
reversing that trend by returning $2.3 bil- 
lion worth of social and health programs 
from the state to county governments. Lo- 
cal administrations have welcomed the 
idea, because the shifted programs are to 
be accompanied by corresponding tax rev- 
enues to pay for them 

Wilson’s attempts to find a long-term 





Weicker Goes 
His Own Way 


By TOM CURRY 


} n Connecticut, Fourth of July celebra- 
tions began with all the pizazz of a damp 
firecracker. As dawn broke over Ham- 
monasset Beach State Park last Tuesday, 
rangers routed campers out of their tents 
and ordered them to leave. In Hartford a 
few hours later, agencies ranging from the 
department of banking to the board of par- 
dons failed to open their doors as 20,000 
State employees began an indefinite 
furlough. 

For some campers, the holiday disrup 
tion caused by the state’s fiscal crisis 
turned out to be mercifully brief. Three 
Connecticut companies chipped in $43,000 
to keep Hammonasset and two other state 
beaches open through the weekend. But 
how soon state employees will return to 
work depends on how quickly Governor 
Lowell Weicker can hammer out his differ- 
ences with the legislature over his plan to 
create a state income tax. 

Imposing Income taxes in a state that 
has shunned them for more than two cen- 
turies would be a daunting political chal- 
lenge for any Governor. It is especially dif- 
ficult for Weicker because he has so few 
cards to play. One of two Governors elect- 
ed last November as independents (the 
other is Walter Hickel of Alaska), Weicker 
does not have many allies among either the 
Democrats who control the legislature or 
the Republicans from whose ranks he de- 
fected last year. 

All sides agree that Connecticut must 
raise more revenues. The state is faced 
with a $2.7 billion deficit in its $7.8 billion 
budget, proportionately the largest of any 
state’s. With no income tax, Connecticut 
relies on an 8% sales tax on such consumer 
durables as cars, television sets and furni- 
ture—exactly the sort of products consum- 


4 





cure to the crisis have reopened old fis- 
sures within the state’s G.o.p. On one side 
are die-hard antitax conservatives. On the 
other are moderate pragmatists like Wil- 
son. Faced with the feuding in his own par- 
ty, Wilson has decided to write off the right 
wing and seek common ground with mod- 
erate Republicans and Democrats. Con- 
servalive assemblyman Tom McClintock 
has refused to vote for any part of what he 
called Wilson’s “obscene” budget. He re 
calls meeting with the Governor's chief of 
staff last February and being told bluntly, 
“If you don’t play along, we're going to ig- 
nore you.” So far, Wilson has made good 
on that threat. On the other hand, the doz- 
en Republican assemblymen who have 
backed Wilson, off and on, have been of 





fered what G.O.P. insiders call “protec- 
tion.” That includes promises of the Gov- 
ernor’s endorsement in future races, fund- 
raising help for next year’s primary and the 
implicit promise of his help in preserving 
their districts when the state is reappor- 
tioned later this year. 

If Wilson’s mix of arm twisting and ca- 
joling succeeds in breaking the impasse, 
more than California’s budget could be at 
stake. Wilson’s own future could also be 
riding on the outcome. Putting his state on 
the road to fiscal sanity would burnish Wil- 
son’s credentials as a can-do politician with 
the guts to cast aside ideology for the sake 
of better government. That in turn could 
put him on a very short list of Republicans 
who might succeed George Bush in 1996. = 











Will Weicker’s lack of partisan ties prevent his state from adopting its first income tax? 


ers stop buying in an economic slowdown. 
When the current recession hit last sum- 
mer, state revenues declined 

There is little disagreement on the 
need to curb spending. Though Connecti- 
cut’s population grew only 5.8% during the 
past decade, outlays for government pro- 
grams more than doubled. State funding 
helped boost the pay of Connecticut teach- 
ers 53% in the 1980s, giving them average 
Salaries of $40,496, second highest in the 
nation. The state created new programs for 
the mentally handicapped and embarked 
on a costly prison-building program. 

To Weicker, who earned a reputation 
as a stubborn and short-tempered maver- 
ick during three terms in the U.S. Senate, 
the solution was obvious: cut the sales levy 
and impose a 6% income tax. Addressing 
the legislature in February, Weicker ar- 
gued that without tax reform, “our Con- 
necticut, as we envision it, would slip 
away.” But the lack of party ties that made 
It possible for Weicker to conceive a tax 
that neither Democrats nor Republicans 
would propose doomed the idea. With no 
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partisan motive for aiding Weicker, the 
leaders of both parties helped defeat his 
plan last month. 

Then, having run out of alternatives as 
the July 1 deadline for approving a budget 
neared, the lower house of the legislature 
reversed course and approved an income 
tax of 4.75%. But hours later, it was voted 
down in the state senate. Instead, the legis- 
lature tried to extend the sales tax to every- 
thing from haircuts to boat-slip rentals. 
Declaring that “it’s up to me to harbor the 
resources of the state as best I can,” Weick- 
er vetoed the legislature's budget and sus- 
pended nonessential services. 

Since there is enough money in the 
State treasury to pay workers for several 
weeks, Weicker’s shutdown was mainly de- 
signed to pressure lawmakers during 
round-the-clock negotiations that contin- 
ued into the weekend. But the Governor 
will get the reform he has championed only 
when legislators become convinced that a 
more balanced tax system is the best way to 
end the boom-and-bust cycles of state 
budgetmaking. uM 
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Detroit beating victim: Joanne Was 


VIOLENCE 


Little Brother 
Is Watching 


The videocamera, long the 
weapon of choice among ob- 
sessive parents, is finding favor 
with crime fighters these days. 


| The Los Angeles police’s grisly 


beating of Rodney King, 
videotaped by an ama- 
teur and aired on nation- 
al television in March, 
was only the first of a 
growing number of 
America’s Unfunniest 
Home Videos. At a Wash- 
ington trial last month, 
prosecutors introduced a 
videotape of five men 
robbing and beating vic- 
tims during a 1989 crime 
spree, which was record- 
ed for posterity by one of 
> the defendants. 

Last week, during a 
fireworks display in De- 
z troit, an amateur photog- 
rapher videotaped a gang 
3 Of young black women 
beating two older white 
women while police stood 
by. After the tape aired 
on national television, six 
attackers were arrested and 
charged with unarmed robbery 
and assault. And in Fort Worth 
a woman standing in a friend’s 
yard recorded a police officer 
beating a handcuffed car-theft 
suspect 28 times with his baton. 
The officer is under criminal in- 
vestigation, and the suspect is 
free on bail. s 
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Presidential party: Bush celebrates Mount Rushmore’s 50 years 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Monumental 
Hoopla 


You can’t get any more monu- 
mental than Mount Rushmore: 
Abe Lincoln’s face alone is 
three times the height of his 
statue in Washington. In a gi- 
gantic party last week, 3,500 


| revelers attended the 50th anni- 


versary of the sculpture’s com- 
pletion. George Bush presided 
over a formal dedication cere- 
mony and the launch of a $40 
million fund-raising drive to 
renovate the memorial. 





But not everyone was in a 
mood to celebrate. Environ- 
mentalists decry the busts as a 
desecration of nature. New Re- 
public writer Alex Heard identi- 
fied Gutzon Borglum, Rush- 
more’s eccentric creator, as a 
member of the Ku Klux Klan. 
And the Sioux Indians charge 
that the memorial is sculpted 
from sacred land that was sto- 
len by the government. In a ges- 
ture of reconciliation, the Ziol- 
kowski family since 1948 has 
been carving an even grander 
likeness of Crazy Horse, the 


| Sioux warrior, from a nearby 


mountain. z 





HYPOCRISY 
Maitre and 
Morality 


When Dean H. Joachim Maitre 
delivered his commencement 
speech at Boston University’s 
College of Communication in 


May, he chose as his theme the 
decline of morality in American 
culture. He cited several sexual- 
ly explicit and violent scenes in 
the movie The Cook the Thief 
His Wife & Her Lover and said, 
“The politically correct, prop- 
erly liberal notion is—liberal in 
the sense of having no stan- 


dards—is that we should never 
dig deeper to consider whether 
a given work is true.” 

Or original, apparently. 
Last week the Boston Globe 
charged that 15 passages in 
Maitre’s speech had been lifted 
almost word for word from an 
article by Michael Medved, a 





PBS film critic, published in a 
scholarly journal called Impri- 
mis last February. But Medved 
said Maitre called to apologize. 
“He acknowledged that he had 
made a terrible mistake,” said 
Medved, “He was full of cha- 
grin and regret.” Stay tuned for 
the sequel. ” 





VETERANS 
Paying for 
Agent Orange 


Vietnam veterans won another 
skirmish last week in the battle 
over Agent Orange, but the 
government continues to hold 
its ground. For 14 years now, 
veterans’ groups have charged 
that the herbicide used to defo- 
liate the jungle canopy was tox- 
ic to soldiers. More than 35,000 
have filed claims for diseases 
like cancer and birth defects in 
their children. Last week the 
Department of Veterans Af- 
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number of vets who contracted 
peripheral neuropathy, a ner- 
vous disease that causes numb- 
ness and tingling, within 10 
years of their service will be al- 
lowed disability payments of up 
to $1,620 a month. 

That marked the second vic- 
tory this year: in February the 
VA awarded similar payments 
to vets with non-Hodgkin’s lym- 
phoma and soft-tissue sarcoma, 
two forms of cancer. But the 
government continues to reject 
claims that Agent Orange 
causes lung cancer, and veter- 
ans argue that the VA imposes 
sO many restrictions that few 
survivors will actually benefit. = 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Out of 


Control 








_Inacountry where all sides are 
consumed by ancient animosities, 
even the army seems incapable of 
halting the drive for secession 





By JILL SMOLOWE 





ow to make sense out of a coun- 
try, and a spasm of violence, that 
makes little sense in itself? 
Whom to sympathize with, in a 
struggle among hostile and unreasonable 
antagonists? In whose hands is the country 
called Yugoslavia, stitched together from 
unwilling parts? Why can’t the claims of 
self-determination be solved peacefully? 

Neither those locked in conflict within 
the country’s borders nor those watching 
from a distance could explain exactly what 
guided events last week as the showdown 
between the Yugoslav People’s Army and 
the secessionist republics of Slovenia and 
Croatia first pushed toward all-out civil 
war, then pulled back in a shaky cease-fire. 
What baffled most was not so much the 
sporadic bloodshed—all but foreordained 
by centuries of ethnic antagonisms—but 
the political and military muddle. No one 
seemed to be in charge, and the country 
appeared to be sliding into chaos. The fed- 
eration’s civilian leadership looked like 
spectators at a war of the army’s making, 
while the rebellious Slovenian militia 
sought ways not just to eject federal troops 
but to humiliate them as well. The army it- 
self seemed in jeopardy of splintering 
along the very ethnic lines that surely make 
Yugoslavia the most Balkanized of Balkan 
States. 

Although the centuries-old ethnic, reli- 
gious and political enmities roiling Yugo- 
slavia must seem very distant to most 
Americans, the turbulence has immediate 
meaning. The U.S. is currently engaged in 
a social debate that pits the virtues of eth- 
nic and racial diversity against the value of 
a common national identity. Of course, un- 
like the artificial construct that is Yugosla- 
via, America evolved organically, its identi- 
ty forged by a populace that for the most 
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part joined the union eagerly, not with sul- 
len resistance. Still, it was instructive for 
Americans to watch the television footage 
from Yugoslavia to see what unbounded 
“multiculturalism” can look like. Had 
Americans spent the past two centuries as 
the Yugoslavs have, stoking ethnic antago- 
nisms rather than trying to forge shared 
values, last week’s Fourth of July celebra- 
tion might have had a very different stripe. 

Yugoslavs may feel the countervailing 
claims of federation vs. separation are too 


At the front: a wounded Yugoslav captain; a 
flaming barricade erected by Slovenian militia 
sends a tank driver running for cover 





Federal troops head toward the border between Slovenia and Croatia 


REUTERBETTMANN 


DAVID BRAUCHL! 


inimical to settle any other way than by the 
gun. But even the most ardent of the antag- 
onists still has time to consider whether the 
Yugoslav parties can solve the problem 
through peaceful dialogue. The prevailing 
mood last week was grim. A cease-fire bro- 
kered by the European Community came 
and went. Another, negotiated a few days 
later by the Yugoslavs themselves, held 
into the weekend—but only barely. As 
many as 180 army tanks and armored vehi- 
cles that drove out of the federal capital of 
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| Belgrade shortly before the new cease-fire 
rested along the border of Croatia, a re- 
public whose push for independence holds 
potential for far greater violence than Slo- 
venia’s. The question was whether those 
| columns were halted in response to the 
flurry of diplomatic activity—or only to re- 
group for a major assault. 

Early in the week General Blagoje Ad- 
zic, an ethnic Serb and the army’s Chief of 
Staff, issued a chilling statement on nation- 
al television: “We have to accept war be- 
cause the alternative—surrender or trea- 
son—does not exist for us.” The cease-fire 
imposed the next day seemed to contradict 
Adzic’s warning. 

But 24 hours later, the war of ultima- 
tums again heated up. Yugoslavia’s eight- 
member collective presidency demanded 
that Slovenia surrender control of its 27 
border posts within three days. The issue 
was more than symbolic: in a country 
where customs duties account for as much 
as one-third of the government’s revenue, 
the key crossings to Italy, Austria and Hun- 
gary are a major source of federal income. 
Slovenian information minister Jelko Ka- 
cin rejoined, “I state categorically that Yu- 
goslavia no longer has a border with Italy 
or Austria.” While Slovenia did demobilize 
10,000 members of its forces and respond 
to federal demands to release prisoners 
and lift blockades around army bases, Ka- 
cin warned, “The war is not over.” 

Slovenia was no more reasonable than 
the federal government in its demands. In- 
tent on seizing all the arms from the troops 
sent into the republic and on publicly hum- 


bling the army, the republic’s government 
scuttled the first cease-fire by demanding 
that departing forces turn over all weapons 
except personal arms before retiring to 
their barracks. “Provocateurs,” said a 
Western diplomat stationed in Belgrade. 

Civilian authorities were ill positioned 
to impose a truce; a sense of powerlessness 
was endemic. Many admitted being as 
shocked as the rest of the world by Adzic’s 
bellicose statement and by the dispatch of | 
the menacing column toward Croatia’s | 
border. Asked if he thought Adzic was a | 
loyal supporter of the federal government, 
Prime Minister Ante Markovic retorted, “I 
don’t know, you'll have to ask him. Why 
are you asking me?” 

Whom to ask, then? The military high 
command? The mixed signals emanating 
from Yugoslavia’s generals increased spec- 
ulation that even the army itself did not 
know what its next move would be. No 
sooner had Adzic issued his belligerent 
warning than another general, Andreja 
Raseta, a Serb from Croatia who is deputy 
commander of the Yugoslav army units de- | 
ployed in Slovenia, announced that federal 
troops would not fire unless they were fired 
upon. The Defense Minister, General 
Veljko Kadijevic, in the meantime assured 
the federal presidency that the army would 
abide by the cease-fire. Long considered a 
moderate, he is now suspected by some 
diplomats of having shown an agreeable 
face to civilian authorities while actually 
promoting a hard line. 

The failure of the military to speak with 
a unified voice raised several possibilities. 


The generals may have been orchestrating 
a sophisticated good cop-bad cop routine. 
Perhaps events were moving so swiftly that 
the threat from Adzic was rendered moot 
by Slovenia’s subsequent announcement of | 
a unilateral cease-fire. Or maybe the gen- 
erals were acting at cross-purposes. 

Even if the high command remains 
united, the army that Josip Broz Tito built 
during World War II threatens to fracture 
along the very ethnic lines that have creat- 
ed Yugoslavia’s current miasma. Led by a 
cadre of generals who are the last bastion 


| of hard-line communism in the country, 


the officer corps is predominantly Serbian, 
while the conscript ranks reflect the multi- 
ethnic complexion of the Yugoslav federa- 
tion. Among the 2,300 troops captured by 
the Slovenes were hundreds who had 
turned themselves in, testimony to the lack 
of resolve within the ranks. Many of the 
troops fighting in Slovenia are raw recruits 
called up this year, Reflecting a conviction 
shared by many soldiers, Corporal Nebojsa 
Jankovic, 20, a Serb who saw two comrades 
killed by Slovenian fire, said of the army’s 
attempted crackdown, “In my mind, it was 
a mistake.” 

Concerned parents on both sides of the 
conflict share the soldiers’ lack of enthusi- 
asm for a war that has already claimed 57 
lives, Last week in Serbia, mothers took to 
the streets demanding that their sons re- 
turn home. In Slovenia, Nada Mesaric, 45, 
whose son is garrisoned in Macedonia near 
the Kosovo border, said, “I don’t think it’s 
important to any of us whether Yugoslavia 
stays together.” 
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at War 
with Itself 


The ethnic enmities that 
divide Yugoslavia play out 
not only among the country’s 
six republics and two provinces 
but within several of those 
territories as well. The current 
conflict over the structure of the 
federation has antecedents 

that date back centuries. 


A HISTORY OF STRIFE 


SLOVENIA 


The lands now known as Yugoslavia 
served for hundreds of years as a 
battleground between the Austro- 
Hungarian and Ottoman empires. 
Slovenia and Croatia fell under Western 
cultural influences and are Roman 
Catholic, Serbia and the other regions 
belonged to the Turks, adopting Eastern 
Orthodox and Muslim observances. 


UNEQUAL ECONOMIES 


% of 
Yugoslavia’s 
exports 


SLOVENIA 29% 
CROATIA 21% 
VOJVODINA = 88% 
SERBIA 21% 
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After the cataclysm of World War I, the 
south Slavs forged a single state. During 
World War II, Croatia sided with Hitler, 
and the ensuing civil war cost a 

million lives. The communists, who 

took over in 1945, suppressed ethnic 
tensions, but following Tito’s death in 
1980, the age-old enmities began to flare 
again. 
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FRACTURED GOVERNMENT Cn 
Yugoslavia is a federation. Unlike the U.S., it has rr = 
strong local government and weak central control. AST 
The collective presidency is composed of cight ( rT eo 
members, one from each of the six republics andtwo = =“__)»—“ 
provinces. The chairmanship of the presidency is system 
rotated every 12 months among these eight. Weak central government Strong central 
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Given the muddled situation in Yugo- 
slavia, it was not surprising that Western 
Officials on both sides of the Atlantic were 
having trouble finding a comfortable polit- 
ical stance. When violence first erupted, 
the international community called for the 
preservation of “territorial integrity” 
warned separatists that a violent break- 
away would receive neither economic nor 
political support. The U.S. and the E.C. 
feared that instability in Yugoslavia might 
ignite secessionist-minded forces through- 
out Eastern Europe. But that position was 
undermined by the army’s harsh response, 


which sparked calls for Western officials to | 


uphold such fundamental values as the 
right to self-determination and freedom. 
The U.S. and the European Communi- 
ty were showered with complaints that their 
failure to support such values may have en- 
couraged the crackdown. “The Yugoslav 
generals got the idea that the West did not 
care about the declarations of indepen- 
dence,” says Wolf Oschlies, a policy analyst 
at the Federal Institute for International 
Studies in Cologne. “So they attacked.” 
Not only right-wing conservatives but even 
liberal democrats like Rhode Island Sena- 
tor Claiborne Pell asked the White House 
to give more support to the embattled re- 
publics. “The U.S. would not be true to its 
national values if it did not line up four- 
square in support of democracy,” said Pell. 
“It would be better if the Yugoslav peoples 


could find a way to live together, but unity | 


at all costs is not the answer.” 

The U.S. and members of the E.C. al- 
tered course last week. President Bush hint- 
ed that he would recognize the republics, 
provided independence was achieved 
peacefully. In Europe, where public sympa- 
thy for the secessionists runs high, Germany 
made the sharpest U-turn. “Countries can- 
not be held together by tanks and force,” 
said Chancellor Helmut Kohl. He warned 
Belgrade that an attack on Slovenia or Cro- 
atia could affect German economic aid to 
Yugoslavia, which last year totaled $550 mil- 
lion. Britain, France and Italy are also con- 
sidering joining the Western swing toward 
recognition. 

It seems only a matter of time before 
Slovenia gains foreign acceptance as the 
Continent’s youngest state. Geographical- 
ly bounded by more European states than 
Yugoslav republics, ethnically homoge- 
neous and capable of economic self-suffi- 
ciency, Slovenia is well poised for indepen- 
dence. Last week there were signs that 
even Serbia, which has pressed hardest to 
maintain a Yugoslav federation, was loos- 
ening its objections. The courtesy does not 
extend to Croatia, however; neither its 
600,000 resident Serbs nor their kin in Ser- 
bia have any intention of making a break- 
away easy. If hostilities erupt there, the en- 
suing conflagration may make Slovenia’s 
bloody quest look like an orderly march to 
independence. —Reported by 
Daniel Benjamin/Belgrade and James L. Graff/ 
Ljubljana, with other bureaus 




































J.D. POWER 
AND ASSOCIATES 
RANK PONTIAC 6000 
IN TOP 10 MODELS 
IN INITIAL QUALITY. 


MOTORWEEK 
NAMES PONTIAC 
GRAND PRIX THE 

BEST DOMESTIC SEDAN, 
TWO YEARS RUNNING. 


OBVIOUSLY. 
PONTIAC EXCITEMENT 
IS ON THE RIGHT TRACK. 








The word is on the street. In a study just released by J.D. Power and 
Associates, the Pontiac 6000° was ranked in their highly coveted 
Top 10 Models In Initial Quality.’ That's good news 


And it comes right on the heels of Motorweek, television's automotive 


magazine, having named the Grand Prix™ Sport Sedan their 
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lems during the first 90 days of ownership 
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[], Call Toll-Free 1-800-762-4900 For More Product Information 





Drivers’ Choice as the Best Domestic Sedan, for the second year in a row 
Obviously, we're glad to see quality and excitement recognized. And 
we think this says a lot about where Pontiac is headed. But what does it 
mean to you? Simply this: If you're ready for the excitement of a new Car, 
you should definitely consider making tracks to your Pontiac dealer 
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By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





peaking in New York last month, 
newly elected Russian Federa- 
tion president Boris Yeltsin an- 
grily cited an example of the kind 
of “exploitation” he would not allow: a 
middleman who bought meat in Moscow 
and sold it as shashlik in a city less than a 
hundred miles away for a big markup. 
Meeting Yeltsin immediately after, S. 
Frederick Starr, president of Oberlin Col- 
lege in Ohio and a Sovietologist, suggested 
that instead of putting the dealer out of ac- 
tion, the Russian leader ought to encour- 
age five more hustlers to go into the busi- 
ness. That way more shashlik would be 
distributed while competition slashed the 
price. Yeltsin’s face lit up. “Of course 
you're right,” he replied, in a gee-I-should- 
have-thought-of-that tone. 

That so forceful an advocate of private 
enterprise as Yeltsin should need instruc- 
tion in so basic a point underscores the 
most troublesome question facing the So- 
viet Union today. It will hover in the back- 
ground at next week’s Group of Seven 
summit in London, when Mikhail Gorba- 
chev asks leaders of the world’s strongest 
industrial powers for economic help and 
submits to sharp questioning about what 
kind of reforms he plans to make any aid 
effective. But the problem goes much 
deeper than the details of this or that eco- 
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Crisis of Personality 





nomic plan. It is nothing less than a ques- 
tion of national character: Can the Soviets 
create the political culture—the atmo- 
sphere and habits of thought—that would 
make it possible to convert their country 
into a free-market democracy? 
The Soviet Union has virtually no expe- 
rience with anything resembling such a so- 
ciety; at times the reformers trying to cre- 
ate one seem to have only a vague idea of 
what it would look and feel like. Worse 
still, their efforts run counter to many tra- 
ditions inculcated by Russian history; not 
just the 70 years of communist attempts to 
create a New Soviet Man, but the centuries 
of czarist oppression and frequent isola- 
tion from outside thought before 1917. 
| Even optimistic experts—and there are 
some, both Western and Soviet—think 

| creation of the requisite political culture 
will take decades, perhaps generations, 
with innumerable opportunities for back- 
sliding along the way. 

But the process at least seems to be un- 
der way. Last week some of the country’s 
most prominent advocates of change put to- 
gether a Democratic Reform Movement, in- 
tended to become a unified and permanent 
opposition to the Communist Party, or at 
least its hard-line faction. Organizers in- 
clude former Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze; Alexander Yakovlev, an adviser 
to President Mikhail Gorbachev who is 

| sometimes called the “architect of pere- 
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Building a new political and economic system from scratch, the country’s 
_ reformers must cope with a mind-set unaccustomed to freedom 


stroika”; and Mayors Gavril Popov of Mos- 
cow and Anatoli Sobchak of Leningrad. 
The new movement is not yet a political 
party. Whether it becomes one will be de- 
termined by a founding congress in Sep- 
tember. But Shevardnadze made it clear 
that the organization’s purpose is to speed 
the conversion of the Soviet Union into a 
“normal society.” He explained: “A nor- 
mal society has an opposition as a natural 
feature of the political landscape.” The re- 
action, however, indicated that anti-estab- 


| lishment politics in the U.S.S.R. is still an 





undeveloped art. The founders of the Re- 
form Movement are oddly reluctant to 
break completely with the Communist Par- 
ty. Shevardnadze resigned from the party, 
a few steps ahead of a move to drum him 
out. But he and other leaders made it clear 
that they want to attract reform-minded 
communists who, at least for the time be- 
ing, need not quit the party to join. 

That position repelled some of the 
small parties that have been springing up 
and split others. Nikolai Travkin, head of 
the Democratic Party of Russia, withdrew 
promised support; he is under fire from 


| dissenters who accuse him of being—to 


borrow an old American term—soft on 
communism. They plan to hold a founding 
congress of yet another new party, an oddly 
named Liberal-Conservative Union, in late 
September. This autumn seems likely to 
witness the birth not of a unified but of 


Sinbad of the Seas. The name may be fanciful, but the 
small shop near Moscow’s Krasnopresnenskaya metro 
stop is serious business. At Sinbad, Sergei Afonchikov, 
20, sells “‘a little of everything” —sunglasses, cosmetics, 
perfume, videocassettes, shoes that can’t be bought in 
state stores. Afonchikov’s store is one of hundreds of 
city-regulated emporiums that traffic exclusively in 
foreign goods, from computers to contraceptives to 
running shoes, acquired from Soviet travelers who 
purchase the merchandise abroad for sale back home. 
Prices, which are marked in rubles and include the shop 
owner's 15% to 20% commission, are steep: nail polish 
goes for $13, French brandy for $176, Sony boom boxes 
for $2,647. Despite the cost—and new duties on 
imported goods promise to send prices soaring higher 
still—business is brisk. Afonchikov takes in between 
$3.500 and $4,200 a day. 








Reflecting anew mood: Soviet politics have turned upside down, but the antidemocratic past still looms large, like this Lenin banner in Red Square 


a still further splintered opposition. 

Inside the party, meanwhile, the newest 
trend is sternly anti-reform. Hard-liners 
calling themselves the Communist Initia 
tive Movement met in Moscow at the end 
of June to demand that the “bourgeois 
leadership’’—meaning Gorbachev & 
Co.—be expelled and even brought to trial 
on charges of “high treason.” 

While a trial seems unlikely, the Initia 
tive is distressingly strong. It represents 3.5 


HERMAN STERLIGOV 
Commodities Trader 





million party members and has consider- 
able support among the apparatchiks who 
sit on the Central Committee 
could face serious trouble later this month, 
when the Central Committee meets in a 
plenum. Clearly worried, he published last 
week a speech warning that “if the party re- 
mains in its present state, it will lose all fu- 
ture political battles and elections.” 

Well, maybe. But to many experts it is 
hardly a surprise that dictatorial tenden- 


Gorbachev 


cies are still strong while reform move- 
ments are splintered. Given the tragic his- 
tory of Russia, it could hardly be 
otherwise. The Czars retained absolutism 
as a quasi-religious principle long after 
most other European nations had either 
dethroned or put constitutional limitations 
on their Kings. Almost three centuries of 
the so-called Tatar Yoke, which 
around 1480, effectively walled off the 
country from foreign influences, an isola 


ended 


Once a manual laborer, Herman Sterligov at 24 is a self 
made millionaire who runs a thriving commodity 


exchange in Moscow. He started the enterprise in 1990, 
mostly by trading in construction materials—piping, 
steel and timber. Since then, the operation has grown to 
include whatever brokers can lay their hands on, from 
socks to frozen fish. With a daily turnover of 

$11 million, the exchange has been doing well enough to 
expand 550 miles south to the Ukraine and 410 miles 
north to the Finnish border, with an anticipated turnover 
of $176 million a day. Sterligov has taken a risk by 
launching a business the Kremlin views with suspicion. 
Although he considers private enterprise fundamentally 
incompatible with the Soviet system, he remains 
confident that such grass-roots initiatives will continue 
to grow. “Let them close us down,” he says. “The 





precedents we set are here to Stay.” 
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tion continued as a matter of policy by the 
Czars and later the commissars. In the late 
16th century, Giles Fletcher the Elder, 
English ambassador to the czarist court, 
wrote that Russians were “kept from trav- 
eling that they may learn nothing, nor see 
the fashions of other countries”—an ob- 
servation that would still have been accu- 
rate a few years ago. Even today a powerful 
Slavophile movement regards Western 
ways as incompatible with the Russian 
character. Some Sovietologists assert ap- 
prehensively that the Slavophiles are mak- 
ing common cause with hard-line commu- 
nists to form a strong anti-democratic bloc. 

Serfdom in Russia and slavery in the 
U.S. were both abolished in the 1860s, but 
the legacy of serfdom has been even more 
enduring. No wonder; only about 12% of 
the inhabitants of the U.S. were enslaved 
in 1860, but almost two-thirds of the Rus- 
sian empire’s people were serfs at the time 
of emancipation. In 1918 the Bolsheviks in- 
Stituted a totalitarianism more complete 
than that of the Nazis, in the judgment of 
Soviet sociologist Boris Grushin, “Even 
under Adolf Hitler, German industry was 
relatively independent of the system,” says 
Grushin, “but in the Soviet Union, every- 
thing was swallowed up by the state.” 

Two Russians who agree on almost 
nothing else give similar descriptions of the 
psychology bred by this history. Alexei Ser- 
geyev, a political economics professor and 
a founder of the Communist Initiative 
Movement, believes that most of his coun- 
trymen “don’t understand anything in poli- 
tics.” They tend to equate the noise and 
conflict of a multiparty system with anar- 
chy, which arose whenever the iron fist was 
relaxed. Though they loathe bureaucrats, 
ordinary citizens have great faith in the 
idea of a “benevolent czar” who will keep 
order. First Gorbachev and then Yeltsin 
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appeared to fill the bill, but Sergeyev be- 
lieves that within 18 months economic cha- 
os will force the masses to turn back to old- 
line Communists because they can impose 
order with a “strong hand.” 

Poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko, a moder- 
ate reformer, agrees that many Soviet citi- 
zens have learned to survive by “being 
ready to adapt to any kind of order and to 
fulfill any instruction, to forget about the 
morality of state policy and to accept ev- 
erything from above.” Even those who 
have begun to shake off this passivity have 
had no chance to develop the initiative and 
self-reliance that democracy demands. 
“They are longing for freedom, but they 
don’t know what to do with it,” says Yevtu- 
shenko. “This is true even of some of our 
democrats. They are wonderful in meet- 
ings, but they are terrible managers, terri- 
ble decision makers.” 


nother problem is that Soviets 

lack what Oberlin President 

Starr terms “horizontal links 

among citizens,” the clubs, pro- 
fessional societies and voluntary associa- 
tions that in other countries foster the hab- 
its of political give-and-take. At the end of 
the 19th century, Danish historian Georg 
Brandes called czarist Russia “a bureau- 
cratic state where official power has de- 
stroyed all spontaneous and natural growth 
in the relations of public life.” His descrip- 
tion would have fit the Communist state 
even better. Partly in consequence, aspiring 
leaders have had nowhere to learn the arts 
of compromise and coalition building indis- 
pensable to democratic politics. 

Some American Sovietologists find it 
surprising and heartening that democracy 
has spread as far and as rapidly as it has in 
this unpromising soil. They point out that 
every time Soviet citizens have been given 








a choice they have voted for democratic 
change. One explanation, no doubt, is that 
the human instinct for freedom cannot be 
eradicated even by the most dismal history. 
A more concrete reason is the rise of an 
educated populace less submissive than 
older generations. In the 1920s, Russians 
averaged only four years of schooling each; 
today the average is 12 years. Says Blair 
Ruble, director of the Kennan Institute for 
Advanced Russian Studies in Washington: 
“There has been a general trend toward in- 
creasing education, urbanization and pro- 
fessionalization of the labor force. Those 
trends bring with them different attitudes 
toward authority and a greater desire to 
control one’s destiny.” 

A free-market economy, many experts 
fear, may be even harder to build than a 
political democracy. The U.S.S.R. did take 
what looked like a giant step last week, 
when the Supreme Soviet passed a law to 
break the central government's strangle- 
hold on industrial and commercial proper- 
ty by transferring most of it to other hands. 
But old-line Communists watered down 
the bill so that it was not quite the private- 
property legislation that had been adver- 
tised. Defense, energy and other “vital” in- 
dustries were exempted; priority is to be 
given to transferring properties to collec- 
tives (presumably of workers and institu- 
tions of various kinds) rather than to pri- 
vate owners, and many properties will be 
leased by the state rather than sold 
outright. 

The halfhearted legislation reflects the 
intense Soviet suspicion of private entre- 
preneurship, which is the main barrier to a 
free economy. Even in czarist times, the 
peasant masses cherished an egalitarian- 
ism described as an “equality of poverty.” 
It was regularly violated, of course: nobles 
owned vast estates that in effect encom- 


Stas Namin, 39, was once the Soviet Union's most famous 
rock star. Now, through Stanbet, the Soviet-American 
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joint-venture entertainment agency he founded and runs, 
Namin represents tennis pro Andrei Chesnokov, the 
Moscow State Ballet on Ice and several musical groups. In 
1987 he launched the country’s first independent music 
company; within two years, he organized the Moscow 
Peace Festival, which brought Bon Jovi and Ozzy 
Osbourne to the U.S.S.R. Today Stanbet manages 
musicians and other entertainers from a Moscow 
headquarters that houses a record label and a radio 
station. Namin credits his success to his ability to work the 
Soviet system to his advantage, and he doubts that private 
enterprise can truly flourish without political change. “The 
real issue is not introducing a market economy,” he says, 
“because it won't function until the Communist Party is 
removed from power.” 














passed whole villages and 
thousands of serfs. Similar- 
ly, members of the Commu- 
nist élite accumulated pala- 
tial dachas, shopped in 
special stores closed to the 
general public and enjoyed 
other privileges far out of 
reach of workers. That bred 
an us-against-them hatred 
among the masses and a bit- 
ter conviction that the only 
way for someone to accu- 
mulate worldly goods in ex- 
cess of those enjoyed by his 
fellows was to be a crook 
and an exploiter. Commu- 
nist dogma, if not Commu- 
nist practice, reinforced the 
feeling; the conviction that 
hired labor is always and 
necessarily exploited labor 
sank in deep, 

Today, sociologist Gru- 
shin reports, a majority of 
Soviet citizens in opinion 
polls consistently rank the 
owners of cooperative busi- 
nesses as the “main enemy” 
of the people. Unfortunate- 
ly, this prejudice is not to- 
tally unfounded. Many of 
the first millionaires to 


| arise out of the limited pri- 


vate enterprise that now 
exists have been black mar- 
keteers or Communist bu- 
reaucrats using their con- 


nections. Even politicians like Yeltsin, who 
grasp intellectually the driving role of pri- 
vate ownership in producing Western 
prosperity, have trouble understanding 
that cracking down on the sharpers, like 
the shashlik dealer, risks strangling the ini- 
tiative of legitimate entrepreneurs. 

Under the best of circumstances, build- | will have died out.” The big fear of both 
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What’s Gorbachev to Do? 


WwW ill the last reformer left in the Soviet Communist Party be 
the man officially running it? Many of Mikhail Gorbachev's 
onetime allies have already turned in their party cards, and for- 
mation last week of the Democratic Reform Movement may turn 
the stream into a flood. Democratic-minded Communists who 
join don’t have to quit the party, but many probably will. Others 
will be given no choice; the party might well have expelled Re- 
form Movement founder Eduard Shevardnadze had he not re- 
signed. The exodus has strengthened the hard-liners who openly 
aim to kick out General Secretary Gorbachev himself. They do 
not have the numbers to do that yet, but the time could come 
when Gorbachev finds himself presiding over a party composed 
almost entirely of vengeful militants. 

Might the supposed boss then emulate his close friend She- 
vardnadze and jump before he is pushed? Rumors that Gorba- 
chev would quit as party leader have been afloat for two years, 
since he created the position of Soviet President for himself and 
stripped the party of its constitutional monopoly of power. Those 
moves would enable him to continue heading the government 
from outside the party. Speculation naturally increased last week 
with the founding of the Reform Movement; there was even 
some byzantine talk, in both Moscow and Washington, that Gor- 
bachev might have put Shevardnadze and friends up to forming 
the new group, specifically to prepare a place for him to land if 
the Communists throw him out. Gorbachev made it clear that he 
had known about plans to organize the movement and cautiously 
welcomed it, though he added that he will not join it—yet. The 
danger for him is that if he waits too long and the new movement 
develops powerful leaders of its own, he might find himself totally 
isolated—unwanted by the Communist Party and unneeded by 
the reformers as well. 








ing a free-market democracy from scratch, 
as the Soviets must, will take time. One 
State Department official guesses 25 to 30 
years will be needed to finish the job. Gru- 


that three generations will have passed and 
those who were spoiled by the old system 


economy than you realize.” 
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it are always true. Including the statements 

that the history, traditions and ingrained 

ways of thought of many Soviet people 
| could hardly be less favorable to free-mar- 
shin thinks it may take at least 70 years, “so | ket democracy—and that somehow one is 
starting to take shape anyway. 
by James Carney and John Kohan/Moscow and 
4.F.0. McAllister/Washington 


The weekly newspaper Commersant came alive again in 
January 1990, 73 years after the Bolshevik revolution 
forced it to shut down. Today the journal, which enjoys a 
circulation of more than 500,000, has become a must 

| ks read for executives, apparatchiks and the merely curious, 
; who like its lively coverage of politics, new firms, joint 
ventures and the country’s fledgling stock exchanges. But 
Vladimir Yakovlev, 32, the man behind the paper's 
rebirth and a founder of Fact, the holding company that 
controls it and three other publishing ventures, keeps 
looking for new opportunities. Earlier this year he sold 
shares in Commersant to a French firm; the money raised 
will be used to expand the weekly from 16 to 32 pages and 
perhaps even to launch a daily aimed at the new status- 
conscious Soviet business élite. Says Yakovlev: “People 
are much more psychologically prepared for a market 














Western and Soviet experts 
is that reformers will not get 
the time. The wrenching 
transition to a free market, 
which will end _ artificially 
subsidized prices and close 
inefficient state businesses, | 
is likely to cause both infla- 
tion and unemployment. 
After 60 years of Commu- 
nist insistence that there 
was no such thing as jobless- 
ness in the Soviet Union, 
the government last week fi- 
nally admitted that indeed 
there is and opened a string 
of unemployment-compen- 
sation offices. Pessimists 
fear that inflation and un- 
employment will combine 
to turn back the clock not 
only on economic reform 
but on the Soviet Union’s 
nascent democracy as well. 

Maybe, but maybe not. 
Democracy has such a 
strong tendency to nurture 
itself, and the superiority of 
free markets to centrally | 
managed communist econ- 
omies has become so glar- 
ingly obvious, that both 
might keep growing despite 
inevitable delays and even 
temporary reversals. The 
Soviet Union is a large 
country, and any two con- 
tradictory statements about 
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Victory after 30 years of war: Eritrean fighters parade into the Asmara stadium on an antiaircraft battery seized from the army 


HORN OF AFRICA 


Tough Terms for a Divorce 


Ethiopia’s new rulers promise Eritrea the right to secede, but on the ground, 


the pledge is illusory and the reality is far more complex 


By MARGUERITE MICHAELS ASMARA 


he requisite niceties aside, it was not 

the friendliest audience that Issaias 

Afewerki faced as he addressed his 
partners in Ethiopia’s new power élite last 
week. Many of the others oppose his plan 
for Eritrean independence, preferring to 
keep the coastal province firmly within 
Ethiopia. Issaias had a message for them. 
‘Forget history,” he told the conference in 
Addis Ababa. “Men make history, and we 
have made an independent Eritrea.” 

For the moment, his fellow 
were willing to go along. Under a charter 
adopted by the 81 delegates representing 
24 different groups, the Eritreans, as well 
as any of Ethiopia’s dozens of other na 
tionalities, will have the right to self 
determination and The 
delegates agreed that in two years Eritre- 


leaders 


even secession. 
ans would vote on whether to break away 
from Ethiopia. oppose the 
province’s departure are plainly hoping 
that by then independence will have lost its 


Those who 


34 





allure. Within that time, they anticipate, 
the Eritrean leadership will have failed to 
create a workable state. 

That may be wishful thinking. Ever 
since 1890, when Italy officially colonized 
the province, Eritreans have considered 
themselves more advanced than Ethiopi- 
ans. Eritrean rebels began fighting for in- 
dependence in 1961 and since then have 
done an impressive job of providing health 
care, education and other services to rural 
areas under their control. Ethiopia’s di- 
lemma, however, is acute: without Eritrea, 
the nation of 53 million has no access to 
the sea 

Much can happen in two years. In pur 
suing its separatist aims, the Eritrean Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Front, which Issaias heads, 
must not antagonize the newly installed 
government in Addis Ababa, which re 
placed Mengistu Haile Mariam, the dicta- 
tor who was deposed in May. Nor can the 
front afford to alienate the international 
community on which it depends for famine 
relief and economic aid. 
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Beyond that, the E.P.L.F, must con 
vert itself from a rebel army to a civilian 
government that can resuscitate a region 
devastated by 30 years of war, a land 
where fields are barren and 
are still. Otherwise the leadership risks a 
split in the unity that has brought the in 
dependence movement this far. As an 
Eritrean civil servant put it, “We have 
our independence. That’s good. Now, 
where are the jobs?” 

Despite such worries, the mood in the 
provincial capital of Asmara, which was re 
taken by the front in May, is euphoric. Col- 
ored lights and miniature blue, green and 
red E.P.L.F. flags decorate National Ave- 
nue, the main thoroughfare. Streets are 
filled at all hours with people strolling 
about, many of them fighters promenading 
hand in hand with loved ones they have not 
seen in many years. The Italian-style cafés 
are busy late into the night. “Before, we 
lived like prisoners here,” says Yohannes 
Ande, owner of a small convenience store 
“You couldn't say the word Eritrea. You 


industries 





couldn’t walk on the sidewalks because of 
the sandbag bunkers the army put up on al- 
most every corner. It was a dark time. Now 
it’s going to be good.” 

That sentiment is not nearly as evi- 
dent in the port city of Massawa, which 
was bombed repeatedly by Mengistu’s 
forces. Few buildings remain whole. 
Children play in the rubble with toys 
made from tank parts while abandoned 
Kalashnikovs rust in the hot, humid air. 
“What are we free from?” complains 
Tirhas, 20, a teacher who would not give 
her full name. 

Already civilian workers are grumbling 
about Issaias’ decision to keep his 95,000- 
strong army intact to work in the fields and 
factories and on reconstruction projects. 
“Great,” says an Eritrean bureaucrat. 
“The volunteer army goes in, and the sala- 
ried civilians go out.” 

Eritrea’s relations with the outside 
world are equally unsteady. The province 
is almost completely closed off; no com- 
mercial flights arrive or leave. The only 
telephone, telex and radio communica- 
tions possible are those that are routed 
through the front. The group blames the 
cutoffs on technical problems, but as 
time improvements are 
made, fewer Ethiopians believe that. In- 
stead, the isolation appears to be part of 
a deliberate effort to assert Eritrea’s 
independence. 

That impression is reinforced by the 
front’s refusal to allow foreign diplomats 
based in Addis Ababa to visit the province. 
All international aid agencies with repre- 
sentatives in Asmara have been told to sit 
tight while their contracts are renegotiat- 
ed; their employees are not permitted to 
travel or to communicate with the outside 
world, Two weeks ago, without explana- 
tion, the front threw out the team from the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross. “There is the feeling,” said one aid 
worker, “that anyone who worked with 
Mengistu’s government is the enemy.” 

Although the E.P.L.F. has promised to 
allow the rest of Ethiopia free access 
to the Eritrean port of As- 
sab, which normally han- 
dies 70% of Ethiopia’s 
trade, about the only thing 
now moving through it is 
food. A Shell Oil installa- 
tion, which is under the 
front’s control, is sending 
only 10% of the usual fuel 
supply to the rest of Ethio- 
pia. Says a Western busi- 
nessman at the port: 
“There is the definite feel- 
ing of a squeeze play 
here.” Wary of the Eritre- 
ans, Ethiopian producers 
of coffee, the country’s 


passes and no 


‘ 


biggest export, are not 
sending their goods to 
Assab. 


For now, the depen- 





Day of Martyrs: Issaias addresses the people 


44The referendum is not 
a problem for us. But we 
| get many petitions 

| saying, What is the logic 
behind a referendum? 
Just declare 
independence.}9 


Issaias Afewerki 
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dence is mutual. Upon assuming control, 
Issaias was shocked to discover that the 
money he needed to pay government 
workers was tied up in Addis Ababa banks; 
he is currently negotiating to release it. 
lhe Eritreans depend on the international 
community even more. “We need a mas- 
sive aid transfusion,” says Girma Asmeron, 
chief of protocol for the front. “If we don’t 
get it, frankly, we're in trouble.” 

Of course, Eritrea’s new relationship 
with Addis Ababa and the rest of the world 
may need some time to mature. Despite 
the tensions between their two camps, Is- 
saias still speaks by phone every day to his 
old friend Meles Zenawi, leader of the reb- 
el group that took control of Addis Ababa 
and now head of Ethiopia’s provisional 
government. If a new multiparty transi- 
tional government—which was agreed 
upon last week—approves, ties between 
Eritrea and the rest of the country will be 
defined under an accord that calls for a 
mutual defense agreement and joint con- 
sultative committees on issues of security, 
economic affairs and the movement of 
people, goods and services. 

The danger is that one side or the 
other will renege on the delicate under 
standing that has been reached. The Eri- 
treans could simply declare indepen- 
dence without a plebiscite. Issaias says he 
has received many petitions from his 
people to do so. “We are free and we are 
independent,” says Tekie Beyene, acting 
head of the Eritrean Relief Association. 
“We don’t need a referendum to tell us 
that.” 

After three decades of civil war, Ethio- 
pians are not eager to take up arms again, 
but many consider it an option for the fu- 
ture. “We don’t need more war just now, 
but perhaps in five years we will go get Eri- 
trea back,” says a woman in Addis Ababa 
who has already lost one son in the civil 
war, That ordinary people are talking 
about sending their children off to war so 
soon after the killing has stopped is a mea- 
sure of how precarious the situation 
remains. & 





The task now is to rebuild a war-ravaged land; like ghosts of the battle, wrecked armored vehicles litter Massawa 
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America Abroad 





Strobe Talbott 


A Wealth 
Of Nations 


' n an important respect, the 20th century has come full cir- 
cle. Once again national groups are asserting themselves as 
nation-states; provinces are declaring themselves countries. 
Balkanization is back in fashion, and not just in the Balkans. 

This atavistic trend is a direct result of the Soviet capitula- 
tion in the cold war. The core of communism was a strong cen- 
ter: it was from there that the orders and the troops came. A 
single ruler could intimidate or punish the farthest corner of 
his domain. The Yugoslavs used to say, “We have six repub- 
lics, five ethnic groups, four languages, three religions, two al- 
phabets—and one Tito.” Now that there is no Tito, things fall 
apart; the center cannot hold. 

Totalitarianism dies hard, taking innocents with it. But the 
Soviet military campaign against the Baltics has a spasmodic, 
last-gasp quality. Similarly, the late, unlamented Warsaw Pact 
was probably the only military alliance in history that did noth- 
ing but invade its own member states, and the Yugoslav army 
has finally seen action—in a civil war. The federal govern- 
ment’s bullying of Slovenia is a reminder that fear and force 
are all that keep these decrepit regimes together. 

The custodians of all this disarray are vulnerable as never 
before to censure, pressure and restraint from abroad. 
Mikhail Gorbachev wants and needs the approval and assis- 
tance of the West. When his friends George, Helmut and 
Francois urge him to call off the Black Beret commandos who 
are harassing the Balts, Gorbachev listens. In fact, he obeys. 
(Whether the Black Berets always obey Aim is another 
matter.) 

Tito’s mastery at playing off East against West left him 
free to quash uppity subjects at home. Now that the East is out 
of the game, his successors must heed remonstrations from 
Bonn and Brussels. Among other things, that’s where the 





money is. And Belgrade, like Moscow, is desperate 
for financial help. 

The 40-year standoff between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union tended to reinforce long-established 
boundaries no matter how artificial or unwelcome 
they were to the locals. Any attempt to redraw the 
map might lead to superpower intervention, hence 
superpower confrontation. No one wanted that. 

Third World dictatorships had their First or Sec- 
ond World patrons to help maintain borders and 
thwart secession. Only as long as the Kremlin armed 
Ethiopia was Mengistu Haile Mariam able to cling 
to Eritrea and his own position in Addis Ababa. 

Now that it is so much easier for people to vent 
their grievances, pursue their aspirations and raise 
their flags, George Bush’s instincts, formed during 
the cold war, sometimes seem outmoded. He has 
been too quick to endorse the status quo. By defeat- 
ing Saddam Hussein but then letting him remain the 
President of Iraq, Bush chose the devil he knew over 
the uncertainties represented by Kurdish and Shi‘ite 
rebels. In his response to the dizzying events in the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, Bush has been slow to re- 
alize that multinational communist states are, al- 
most by definition, relics of a cruel, failed ideology 
and therefore not viable in anything like their pres- 
ent form. The Balts and Slovenes are motivated by more than 
tribal passions: they want out of the system. So, incidentally, do 
a lot of Russians and Serbs. 

Bush tends to speak about territorial integrity as though it 
were an absolute good and instability as though it were nearly 
the ultimate evil. These propositions made more sense as part 
of the bedrock of American policy when regional conflicts 
could escalate to global war, but that danger is past. 

Others, of course, remain. Adam Smith said, “There is a 
great deal of ruin in a nation.” There is also going to be a lot of 
disorder in the new world order. The problem of nationalism re- 
quires managing, but not denial, and certainly not suppression. 

So far, West European governments have been out front 
in meeting the challenge. In the aftermath of Operation Des- 
ert Storm, the leaders of France and Britain nudged Bush into 
establishing sanctuaries for the Kurds. The Ukraine, which is 
untying many of its bonds to Moscow, finds Paris and Rome 
more supportive than Washington. In their attempt to defuse 
the Yugoslav crisis, the Europeans did their share of flailing 
around. But they still seemed a bit more responsive to the Slo- 
venes than the U.S initially did. The explanation goes beyond 
geographical proximity and relates to the transformation of 
the continent itself. 

The demise of old countries and the birth of new ones 
are more likely to be peaceful if they occur in a cooperative 
international environment where economies are capitalist, 
trade is free, political life is democratic, security is collec- 
tive, and some degree of sovereignty is pooled, Europe— 
thanks to the Common Market, the Helsinki process and 
the march toward integration in 1993—is closer to that ide- 
al than anywhere else. Hence Slovenia, Lithuania and the 
Ukraine have somewhere to go. And, crucially, their mas- 
ters in Belgrade and Moscow have less to fear in letting 
them do so, 

It was an American President who put the issue best: 
“There must be not a balance of power but a community of 
power,” said Woodrow Wilson in 1917. A year later, in his 
Fourteen Points, he specified that “guarantees of political 
independence” for “great and small states alike” would be 
possible only in “a general association of nations.” Cast in 
those terms at the beginning of the century, the champion- 
ship of self-determination is the right policy for the U.S. in 
the decade ahead. 2 
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The Nation Speaks Up 


More than 400,000 of you tell us how to make the U.S.A. better. 


hould schools bear more of a responsibility for teach- 
ing ethics and values? Should we sacrifice other scien- 
tific research in favor of research to save the 
environment? Eagerly, thoughtfully, you let us know what 


you think. In the first of these special sec- 
tions featuring proposals for improving 
the nation, we asked you to help set up an 
agenda for America. As we went to press 
with this second edition in the series, 
more than 400,000 of you had responded. 

On the ballot card we provided, you 
were asked first what the nation’s three 
top priorities should be. Overwhelmingly, 
education was number one, chosen by 
736%, followed by the economy (52.1%), 
environment (51.9%), crime and legal sys- 
tem (376%) and health care (31%). Far 
behind, in order, were science/medicine, 


YOUR CHOICES 
AS THE TOP 


PRIORITIES 





1. Education 

2. Economy 

3. Environment 

4. Crime and 
Legal System 

5. Health Care 


child care, military strength, shared values, global leader- 
ship and minority rights. Next, we asked if you would be 
willing to pay a special additional tax to finance the U.S. 
role in the Gulf War; the majority, 594%, said no. A full 


71.8% agreed that, “to move forward as a 
nation, we must respect and preserve our 
cultural differences;” 75.2% said, yes, 
“schools must bear an increased share of 
the responsibility for teaching ethics and 
values to young people;” and 66.5% 
agreed that “our number one priority in 
scientific research should be research to 
save the environment.” 

A free, postage-paid ballot card with 
new questions is located behind this sec- 
tion. Please fill it out. We will report your 
answers in the next edition of the 
Rediscover America 1492-1992 series. 
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New Yorker Fifth Avenue. 


Chrysler Safety, 
Because driver protection doesnt stop 
with the air bag. 


Here's a safety advantage worth Now Chrysler-and only Chrysler- 


listening to. offers Visorphone! The cellular 


VISORPHONE phone that fits right in the driver's 


00 namoer menu 


#9 sun visor. With one-touch dialing and 
100-number memory, it lets you talk Eis 
on the phone and still keep both REMOTE ENTRY 
hands on the wheel. And when it’s out Also available, our remote key- 


of use, it’s out of sight. 




























touch of the button unlocks the door 


or trunk, disarms the theft alarm! 
and turns on the lights inside the car. 
Consider the added convenience and 
safety when you’re out late at night. 

This concern for safety is engi- 
neered into every Chrysler New 
Yorker Salon, New Yorker Fifth Ave- 
nue and Imperial. 

To solve the dangerous annoy- 
ance of headlights glaring in the rear 
view mirror, we offer the first elec- 
trochromic mirror! It automatically 
dims to reduce glare, while your 
hands never leave the wheel. 

With speed-sensitive doorlocks! 


if you don’t remember to lock the 


Restrictions apply. Based on warranty information at time of publicatior 


**Excludes vehick 


doors, they lock themselves. 

Chrysler’s outside power mir- 
rors are heated to prevent winter 
freeze-over. 

Even something as simple as 
windshield wiper airfoils are included 
on all our cars. As speeds increase, 
aerodynamic pressure increases 
wiper pressure. 

We even protect you against the 
costs of unexpected repair bills with 
our exclusive Crystal Key warranty. It 
comes standard with the Chrysler 
Fifth Avenue and Imperial, and it’s the 
most comprehensive coverage of any 
luxury sedan. This 5-year or 50,000- 
mile bumper to bumper plan even 
exceeds that of a Rolls Royce or 
Mercedes* 

But nothing has done more for 
driver protection than adding the air 
bag to the use of the lap/shoulder belt. 

AIR BAG 

We were first to put an air bag 
in every car we build in the U.S** 
And letter after grateful letter has 


been written to tell us one thing for 
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certain-air bags help save lives. 


ANTILOCK BRAKES 











Perhaps the only thing better 
than walking away from an accident is 
avoiding it. In that respect, nothing 
helps more than Chrysler’s 4-wheel 
disc antilock brake system (ABS)! By 
preventing wheel lockup, it helps you 
retain steering control even in a sud- 
den stop on a rain-slicked highway. 


There is no luxury 
without engineering. 


At Chrysler, we do more than 
just say we value our customers. We 
engineer a lot of important things 
into our cars because we never forget 
the most important thing that goes 


into our cars...you. 
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 Tdeas With A Payoff For Us All 


Our military is a model of how people of all colors can move up the ladder together. 


ACISM HAS DIMINISHED DRAMATICALLY WITHIN MY LIFETIME. BUT WHERE IT 
was once supported by law, modern racism is more subtly rooted—in evasive 


By Alex Haley 


attitudes, in illusory perceptions and in denials that racism exists. Most fright- 





ening to me, personally, are reports of how racism is spreading on college 
campuses, the places that cultivate some of America’s best minds. Once, the 

















YOU AGREET 


To help 


late American Nazi leader George Lincoln Rockwell, told 
me, “The easiest thing in this world to sell is hatred.” 

What examples are there that racism exists where 
Americans perceive it does 
not? The drug problem, for 
one. It attracted virtually no 
attention and no assistance 
from national policymakers 
when it seemed limited to 
the inner city—and today, 
the society at large suffers the 


affirmative-action scholarships. And until there is an equi- 
tably and competitively educated work force, we need affir- 
mative-action jobs. 

We need other things, too. Should 
there be black studies programs in col- 
leges and high schools? Indeed. There 
can be no true American history until 
it includes its ethnic components. 
Should the police and courts be 
reformed to reduce racism? Scholars 
and jurists, after careful study, have 


minorities results. concluded that the entire criminal 
move into Other examples are part of justice system needs to be revamped. 
: the daily lives of blacks of Mostly, we need action. The most 
the mainstream, every occupation and social shining example of what can be done 
we need level. What can be done to diminish racism is the U.S. Armed 
‘ about it? First, we must rec- Forces. As a retired 20-year veteran, | 

special 


scholarships 
and jobs. 


vVoTEe 


OUR POLL 


ognize racism’s subtleties and 
own up to its impact; isn't it 
shameful that America’s 
prisons contain more caged 
black men of college age 
than are enrolled in college? 
Next, we must make renewed 
effort and sacrifice to bring 
everyone into the main- 
stream, to create opportunity 
and self-esteem. One of the legacies of slavery, followed by 
legal discrimination and separation of races, is a people 
mostly educationally impaired. America desperately needs 
a better educated workforce. To help develop the huge posi- 
tive potential of blacks to improve this work force, we need 


NEW WAYS TO HELP US CONNECT 
I'd like to see compulsory national service for every man 
and woman at age 18. It could be military service, forest 
rangers, hospital help, work in the slums. What is central is 
that one has to give some portion of oneself to society. 


—former National Security Advisor Zbigniew Brzezinski 





can personally testify that up until 
World War II, our military forces, 
racially, were run like an antebellum 
plantation. But today, without ques- 
tion, our Armed Forces represent the 
most nearly fair model of opportunity 
within American society. 

That happened because a Presiden- 
tial Commander-in-Chief, Harry Tru- 
man, issued a policy, supported by 
military orders, that no further segregation nor discrimi- 
nation would be permitted—and enforced it. Racism can 
be radically reduced when that goal is genuinely desired. 

Of course we are blessed that the overall American 
society is not thus regimented. But the example does show 
that we can achieve some strides if we recognize and define 
our racial problems—including, in recent years, the 
unprecedented black racism against whites—and move 
with persistent leadership to solve them. No matter who 
instigates racism, we all suffer. We must—and we can— 
diminish the costs America pays for it. © 
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Haley's book, “Roots,” won a Pulitzer Prize. Adapted as a 
mini-series, it drew the largest audience in TV history. 





WORLD NOTES 





Tough Times 
For the P.L.O. 


Things are going from bad to 
worse for the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, Just as it 
struggles to recover the credi- 
bility it lost by supporting Sad- 
dam Hussein, the organization 
has suffered a serious military 
setback in Lebanon. After its 
5,000 fighters near the port city 
of Sidon were pummeled by 
the newly assertive Lebanese 
Army last week, the P.L.o. 
agreed to stop using Lebanon 


HONG KONG 


Who Runs the 
Colony Now? 


Hong Kong’s proposed new $16 
billion airport is more than a 
spectacular engineer- 
ing project. Unveiled in 
1989, the plan soon 
turned into a test of 
wills between London 
and Beijing. Since Brit- 
ain had not previously 
consulted China, Bei- 
jing refused to give its 
approval, which was 
necessary for financing, 
and the project stalled. At issue: 
who runs Hong Kong before 
1997, when China takes over? 





A Taxing 
Problem 


What do the simple 
| folk do? Pay taxes. And 
if Liberal Democrat 
M.P. Simon Hughes 
has his way, Queen 
Elizabeth II will soon 
pony up her share. 
| Hughes introduced a 
| bill in the House of 
| Commons last week re- 
quiring the Queen to 
pay taxes on the $35 
million she receives 
each year in private income 
from stock investments and 
land. The annual $12.7 million 
she gets from the government 
for expenses would remain tax 
free. 














as a military staging area. The 
group has now lost its only 


base within striking distance of 


Israel. 

Until last week’s fighting, 
the Palestinians had refused to 
follow the lead of most of Leba- 
non’s armed groups and bow to 
the government’s authority. In 
ejecting them, however, Presi- 
dent Elias Hrawi was also aim- 
ing to compel Israel to with- 
draw from the security zone it 
set up in southern Lebanon in 
1985 to shield against guerrilla 
attacks. The Israeli Defense 
Ministry said its forces would 
stay put. 





Last week the answer be- 
came clearer. Britain and Chi- 
na signed an agreement in 
which Beijing approved the 
project, but in turn London 
must consult Beijing on all ma- 
jor aspects of the airport’s de- 
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Atest of wills over a new airport 


velopment. Beyond that, Chi- 
na gained a voice in running 


| Hong Kong. B 


It is unlikely the bill will be- 
come law. But Hughes’ gesture 
is consistent with a growing 
public disapproval of the half- 
century-old perk that 
exempts the Queen 
whose worth is esti- 
mated to be upwards 
of $9.6 billion—from 
the 40% top tax rate 
s her subjects endure. 
Publicly, Buckingham 
Palace had no com- 
ment on the bill; pri- 
vately, officials con- 
cede that public 
opinion might per- 
suade the Queen to 
pay up. Confided one: “She 
knows sooner or later she will 
be paying taxes, but if she 
agreed to it now, it would be 
seen to be bending to 
pressure, o 











NORTHERN IRELAND 
Breakdown in 
Communications 


An 18-month effort to bring 
stability to Northern Ireland 
ended abruptly last week as 
talks among political leaders of 
the province's majority Protes- 
tant and minority Catholic 
communities collapsed, Negoti- 
ations had barely begun when 
the leaders fell out over proce- 
dural issues, such as where 
meetings would be held and 
who would act as chairman. 

The final straw came when 


COLOMBIA 


No Extradition, 
No Murder 


The Medellin cartel has not 
yet renounced the drug trade, 
but it does claim 
it is getting out 
of a subsidiary 
business: murder. 
The narcotics 
ring announced 
last week that it 
was ending its 
terrorist cam- 
paign, which has 
claimed the lives 
of hundreds of 
judges, journal- 
ists, police offi- 
cers and other government offi- 
cials during the past seven years. 
“We have decided to dismantle 
our entire military organiza- 
tion,” said the cartel. 

The syndicate’s cease-fire 
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Scene of a 1990 car bombing by the cartel 
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= Taking command: Lebanese soldiers search a Palestinian camp 


the Protestant unionists vowed 
to walk out unless British Secre- 
tary of State for Northern Ire- 
land Peter Brooke, who initiat 
ed the peace plan, canceled a 
July 16 meeting with the Irish 
Foreign Minister that is part of 
a 1985 accord giving Dublin a 
role in running Northern Ire- 
land. The unionists oppose the 
Republic of Ireland's participa 
tion, and to avoid a showdown, 
Brooke called off the peace 
talks. As the province entered 
the volatile summer season of 
Protestant parades, there 
seemed little hope of salvaging 
Brooke’s plan. a 


pledge was prompted by a new 
constitution that went into ef- 
fect last week prohibiting the 
extradition of suspects in drug 
crimes. It is hard to believe the 
narcotics lords will truly mend 
their ways. Yet in Colombia the 


3SNwu 


vais 


truce brought a sense of relief, 
allowing President César Ga- 
viria Trujillo to lift a state of 
siege declared in 1984 after 
traffickers killed a government 
minister. a 
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Love at First Byte 








Business | 











Giving up their blood rivalry, Apple and IBM join forces to develop bold 
_new hybrids in personal computers. The chemistry may be just right. 


| By THOMAS MCCARROLL 





rom opposite ends of the U.S., 
they carried on the computer in- 
dustry’s fiercest rivalry. Based in 
suburban New York, Internation- 

al Business Machines has long looked 
down on Apple Computer, dismissing it as 
| a ragtag bunch of rabble-rousers. Miles 
away, in both distance and culture, Silicon 

Valley—based Apple (1990 revenues: $5.6 

billion) attacked IBM ($69 billion) as an 

impersonal bureaucracy, mocking the 

| company in TV ads as Big Brother and de- 

| picting its customers as lemmings. The 
warring companies forced computer users 
to choose sides, sometimes dividing family 
members against one another, Those want- 
ing easy-to-use, almost organic software 
favored Apple, while others threw their lot 
behind IBM because its PCs were backed 
by a wider assortment of programs. 

But in a rapidly changing industry, IBM 
and Apple have found much in common 
lately. After years of dominating their own 
spheres of influence, they now face similar 
woes: declining market share, relentless 
low-cost competitors and rapidly aging 
technology. While IBM and Apple remain 
the biggest players, with a combined mar- 
ket share of 38%, their rivalry has lost its 
potency, as brand loyalty has given way to 
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price competition. Today IBM and Apple 
are more like a pair of aging prizefighters 
whose bout gets second billing. 

The two companies decided last week 
to put away their boxing gloves. IBM and 
Apple plan to join forces and share tech- 
nology in a potentially powerful partner- 
ship that could reshape the computer in- 
dustry, The culmination of weeks of cross- 
country negotiations, the collaboration 
could help plug large gaps in their product 
lines and position both companies for the 
future. Among the elements: 
> The two companies will form a joint ven- 
ture to develop an advanced operating sys- 
tem, the basic controlling software of com- 
puters, which IBM and Apple will use in 
their machines and sell to other 
companies. 
> Apple’s user-friendly Macintosh system 
will be integrated into IBM’s product line, 
including the large computers that serve as 
the heart of corporate systems. 
>Apple will gain access to IBM's ad- 
vanced, high-speed microprocessors, 
which will be incorporated into future edi- 
tions of the Macintosh and other 
machines. 
> The two computer makers will seek to de- 
velop a new generation of high-powered, 
multimedia hardware and software, which 
could be marketed under both brand names. 
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The deal represents a major realign- 
ment in the PC industry. “Who would have 
thought these two companies could possi- 
bly see eye to eye on anything? It’s like a 
surfer girl marrying a banker,” declared 
Richard Shaffer, publisher of Computer- 
Letter. If the venture is successful, adds 
Shaffer, “it could create the most fearsome 
force in computing ever.”” Machines made 
by the two companies could become virtual 
look-alikes, which would not only elimi- 
nate the need for consumers to choose 
sides but also.end much of the confusion 
prevalent in the industry over the lack of 
standards. 

None of this would have been thinkable 
a decade ago. Apple founders Steven Jobs 
and Stephen Wozniak were riding high on 
the widespread acceptance of their best 
seller, the Apple He, when IBM launched 
its PC in 1981. While it was bulky, expen- 
sive ($2,600, vs. $1,395 for the Apple ma- 
chine) and difficult to use, the PC was 
quickly adopted as the industry standard 
because IBM had a lock on the Big Busi- 
ness market. Apple eventually sold nearly 
3 million of its Ie’s, mainly for school and 
home use, but the company was largely 
shunned by corporations. 

When Apple unveiled the revolution- 
ary Macintosh in 1984, the rivalry with 
IBM reached full boil. Taking on Big Blue 











had become an obsession for the Silicon 
Valley boys, who called themselves “Blue- 
busters.” Jobs launched Macintosh with an 
evangelistic zeal, exhorting an auditorium 
packed with dealers, customers and em- 
ployees, “IBM wants it all and is aiming its 
guns on its last obstacle to industry control, 
Apple. Will Big Blue dominate the entire 
computer industry ...? Was George Or- 
well right?” As the frenzied crowd shouted 
a chorus of “No!,” Jobs cued a now notori- 
ous TV commercial known as “1984,” 
which was to run only once, during the Su- 
per Bowl. The ad showed workers staring 
zombic-like at a Big Brother on a viewing 
screen, which a heroic female athlete 
smashed with a sledgehammer. 

Offering stunning graphics and a stylish 
design, the Macintosh caught on well in the 
home and school markets, where Apple's 
machines now outsell IBM’s by a two-to- 
one margin. Big Blue has always been frus- 
trated in those markets. In the mid-’80s, 
IBM offered the PCjr, a stripped-down 
version of its best seller, but the machine 
flopped because it couldn’t operate many 
of the heavy-duty software programs de- 
signed for the PC. Yet IBM has virtually 
locked Apple out of the office market, 
mainly because IBM's operating software 
has been adopted for 90% of the PCs now 
in Operation. Apple has never been able to 
match its rival’s marketing clout either. 
The California company’s sales force is 
about a tenth the size of IBM’s. 

Lately, changes in industry taste have 
reduced the relevance of the IBM-Apple 
rivalry. Rather than choose sides, custom- 
ers now insist that computers work togeth- 
er in networks, regardless of the make or 
model. That has harmed Apple, since its 
operating software is not the most compat- 
ible. But it has been no blessing for IBM ei- 
ther, because its operating system is so 
common that customers often prefer to 
buy clone machines that work like IBM’s 
but cost less. Customers have become 











more concerned about price than brand 
names or even high performance. That has 
turned things upside down for IBM and 
Apple, which find themselves struggling to 
make their products less distinctive and 
more compatible with their other rivals. 
Apple has developed desktop computers 
that not only run its Macintosh software 
system but also use the same disk operating 
system—or bos—used by IBM models. 
And Big Blue has countered with desktop 
computers that are more user friendly, in 
the spirit of Macintosh. 


et neither IBM nor Apple has 
been able to halt customer defec- 
tions. IBM’s market share in PCs 
has dropped by half, to 23%, 
while Apple’s has declined to 15%, from 
18%. The changing marketplace has forced 
both companies to make some painful ad- 
justments, In the largest layoff in the com- 
pany’s history, Apple will pare 1,500 jobs 
from its payroll this summer, a reduction of 
about 10%. The company is expected to 
post an earnings decline for the past quar- 
ter, largely because of price cutting. IBM, 
which during the January-March period re- 
ported the first quarterly loss in its 80-year 
history, plans to reduce its labor force by 
some 14,000 workers this year, a 4% cut. 
Another problem that drove IBM and 
Apple into each other’s arms is their grow- 
ing friction with some powerful partners, 
most notably Microsoft, the suburban Se- 
attle software giant run by wunderkind bil- 
lionaire William Gates III. Microsoft was 
the creator of MS-DOS, the software that 
runs the IBM PC, but the two companies 
have had a falling out over the next genera- 
tion, called OS/2, which runs IBM’s line of 
PS/2 computers. Microsoft developed 
OS/2 as well, but IBM believes the soft- 
ware company has undermined sales of 
that software by pushing a highly success- 
ful program called Windows 3.0, which en- 
ables old MS-DOS software to work much 








like a Macintosh, That has also alienated 
Apple, which contends that Microsoft | 
stole elements of Windows from Macin- 
tosh programs. The new IBM-Apple ven- 
ture, which will develop its own software, | 
could spell the end of OS/2 and any re- 
maining relationship with Microsoft. 
“We're flabbergasted,”’ says Steven 
Ballmer, Microsoft's senior vice president. 
“This does not bode well for future coop- 
eration between IBM and Microsoft.” 

The new alliance scorns another pow- 
erful company, Intel, which has supplied 
the microprocessors for IBM’s machines 





and has commanded an almost monopoly 
position as a maker of IBM-compatible 
chips. Possibly to foster more competition, 
the new partnership says it will buy ad- 
vanced processors from Illinois-based Mo- 
torola, whose chip business has been suf- 
fering lately because some of its big 
customers, including Unisys, have been in 
decline. IBM has been busy lining up other 
partnerships as well. Only a day after an- 
nouncing its deal with Apple, IBM said it 
would join forces with Germany’s Siemens 
A.G. to produce a powerful new 16-mega- 
bit memory chip, which will hold four times 
as much data as current models. The col- 
laboration could give IBM-Siemens a leg 
up in the race against Japanese companies 
to bring the new chip to market. 

The IBM-Apple combination has its 
risks. Most PC joint ventures have foun- 
dered, and this one will have to stand the 
test of vastly differing corporate cultures. | 
Consumers could be disillusioned with | 
both companies at first, viewing Apple as 
selling out and IBM as consorting with free 
spirits from the West Coast. But if the col- 
laboration works as well in practice as it is 
planned on paper, the biggest winners will 
be the customers. Consumers will no long- | 
er have to worry about divided loyalties 
and incompatible programs. They won't be 
in Apple’s orbit or IBM’s, but in the best of 
both computer worlds, o 
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FINANCE 


The Large Economy Size 





As the U.S. braces for a colossal wave of bank mergers, 
customers wonder whether bigger will be better 





By JOHN GREENWALD 





f your local bank has not yet been gob- 
bled up by a larger one, chances are it 
will be in the next few years. Burdened by | 
too many banks chasing too few customers, 
the troubled industry is headed for a surge 
of mergers that will determine its survival 
and affect the way Americans borrow and 
save. Acquisitions and closings have al- 
ready shrunk the number of 
U.S. bank holding compa- 
nies, which own one or 
more banks, from nearly 
13,000 a decade ago to 
10,000 today. With bills 
now before Congress to 
permit big banks to take 
over smaller ones anywhere 
in the country with ease, ex- 
perts predict that just 7,000 
banking firms could be left 
within five years. ; 
The big buyers so far 
have been regional banks 
that are bulking up at a furi- 
ous pace. In a deal that 
would create a banking 
company second in size 
only to Manhattan's Citi- 
corp, North Carolina’s 
NCNB began merger talks last month with 
C&S/Sovran, a company based in Atlanta 
and Norfolk, Va., that grew out of a re- 
gional combination just a year ago. Even as | 
those talks got under way, Wachovia, an- 
other aggressive North Carolina firm, 
agreed to acquire South Carolina National 
for $835 million. And last week Provi- | 
dence-based Fleet-Norstar completed the 
acquisition of Boston's failed Bank of New 
England, which banking regulators spent 
$2.5 billion to bail out this year. “Fleet- 
Norstar is now the Beast of the East. It is 
now the dominant bank in New England,” 
says Don Kauth, who follows the industry 
for the securities firm First Albany. 
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Banc One's McCoy: maintaining 
those homey, small-town touches 


Banks are rushing to merge because 
consolidations, when well managed, en- 
able them to slash their costs and expand 
into new markets. After a merger, banks 
typically close overlapping or unproductive 
branches and lay off managers and workers 
who are no longer needed. At the same 
time, banks can reap big savings by com- 
bining their computer systems and clerical 
operations. All that can ensure higher 


save 


OUIGNIW IA > 


profits and boost the banks’ ability to make 
big loans at home and abroad. 

But is bigness a boon to customers? 
The "90s-style merger fever has stirred 
fears that buyouts could lead to more strin- 
gent, impersonal lending policies and high- 
er service fees as new owners seek to make 
their deals pay off. While banking analysts 
insist that surviving local banks and other 
lenders will give customers plenty of 
choices, many consumer advocates remain 
unconvinced, “Even though there are far 
more banks in the U.S. than in any other 
nation, many communities are under- 
served, particularly in rural areas,” says 
Stephen Brobeck, executive director of the 
Consumer Federation of America. “We 
worry that many communities could well 
lose banking services.” 

Even banking behemoths in New York 
and California feel compelled to bulk up. 
But since many are too freighted with bad 
debt to compete with hard-charging re- 
gionals for attractive merger partners, the 
big urban banks may have little choice but 
to join forces with one another, Banking 
experts believe that such Manhattan giants 
as Chase, Chemical and Manufacturers 
Hanover are ripe for consolidation. Yet no 
deal will shore up the faltering banks for 
long unless they can clean up their loan 
books and raise fresh capital. “Mergers 





NCNB’s McColl: a gruff ex-Marine, 
building a powerhouse in the South 








can't produce mag- 
ic.” says Lawrence 
White, a New York 
University economist. “You can’t save big 
banks by simply jamming them together.” 

Many highly touted bank mergers of 
the past decade have turned out to be 
flops. According to a 1990 study by the 
consulting firm FMCG Capital Strategies, 
investors believe most deals made by the 
top 200 U.S. bank holding companies dur- 
ing the 1980s were fruitless. “The fate of 
the typical acquirer was that its stock price 
four or five years after the acquisition was 
only about 65% of what it would have been 
without the merger,” says FMCG presi- 
dent James McCormick. The problem, he 
notes, was that purchasers usually paid 
about twice what target 
: banks were worth and then 
< could not boost profits 
5 enough to recoup their 
> investments. 

Some experts are cast- 
ing a critical eye at the pro- 
= posed NCNB-C&S/Sovran 
deal. While that merger 
would create a powerhouse 
with an initial 1,900 branch 
offices in nine states from 
Maryland to Texas, both 
banks are still contending 
with loan problems they 
acquired in the "80s. 
C&S/Sovran remains bur- 
dened by troubled mort- 
gages in the Washington 
area that it inherited from 
a predecessor company. 
And NCNB is struggling with its own real 
estate loan problems across the Southeast. 
Moreover, a deal could lead to a culture 
clash between NCNB, run by the gruff ex- 
Marine Hugh McColl, and C&S/Sovran’s 
more laid-back Deep South management. 
“It's an absolute monster,” says Texas 
banking consultant William Ferguson of 
the proposed merger. “It’s going to be a lot 
to digest.” 

Some banks have avoided the risk of 
overreaching by clinging to their homey, 
small-town habits. Ohio's Bane One has 
grown from 18 banks in 1980 to some 50 
banks in the Midwest and Texas, with com- 
bined assets of $44 billion. But Bane One 
still concentrates on loans to consumers 
and small- and medium-size companies. 
The bank puts local managers in charge of 
all lending decisions. “The owner of Sam’s 
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Machine Shop wants to get his loan from 
someone he sees at the Kiwanis Park or on 
the golf course,” says Banc One chairman 
John McCoy. 

Banc One retains that folksy approach 


| at such branches as its office in Waukesha, 


Wis., which has gone through three succes- 


sive ownership changes since its days as the | 


First National Bank of Waukesha ended in 
the 1970s. “They've always treated me 
right,” says John Maday, 64, a semiretired 
salesman and longtime customer. Munch- 
ing a cookie from a tray in the lobby, Ma- 
day notes that many old-timers still return 
on the first of each month to deposit their 





Do We Really Need Banks Anymore? 


Social Security checks. Says he: “I would 
| think they would be the first to leave if they 
felt the bank had lost the personal touch.” 

mall banks can use that same touch to 

keep their customers and their inde- 
pendence in the face of the merger on- 
slaught. In Alexandria, Va., president Tay- 
lor Burke fosters loyalty to his family’s 139- 
year-old Burke & Herbert Bank & Trust 
while walking the floor with a parrot on his 
shoulder and, as he puts it, “treating peo- 
ple like human beings.” That can mean 
anything from greeting customers by their 
| first name to speedily granting them a wide 








range of loans. Such heedfulness may be 
one of the things that Americans would | 
like most from the U.S. banking system. 

In an Associated Press poll released 
last week, 55% of the 1,000 adults surveyed 
called the banking system unsound, vs. | 
38% who said it was on a solid footing. If | 
mergers are done well, they could go a long 
way toward shoring up the sagging system. 
But even well-run giants must guard 
against sacrificing the services and person- 
al touches that are part of America’s bank- 
ing heritage. —Reported by 
William McWhirter/Detroit and Richard 
Woodbury/Houston 











A s Congress haggles over a plan to rejuvenate the banking 
system, a central question is going unasked: Does the 
U.S. economy even need banks? 

To many Americans, the idea of a bankless society may 
seem inconceivable, Not only have banks provided everything 
from Christmas clubs to car loans, but they have acted as hubs 
of the community as well. Yet today consumers and businesses 
can conduct virtually all their banking needs, from opening up 
a government-guaranteed checking account to getting a mort- 
gage, without ever having to set foot in an actual bank. Now 
some or all of these services are offered by insurance compa- 
nies, brokerage firms and such fi- 
nance companies as Ford Motor 
Credit and Westinghouse Credit, of- 
ten at more attractive rates than 
banks can offer. “Banking’s preserve 
has been invaded. There is simply 
nothing unique about banking any 
longer,” notes University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, economics professor 
James Pierce in his new book, The 
Future of Banking. 

Want an auto loan? Simply go to 
your car dealer, who can provide a 
loan from one of the financing arms 
of the big automakers. Want a home 
mortgage? Call an insurance compa- 


i loans outstanding: 









Source. The Boston Co. Econom Advisers 


GOING ELSEWHERE 


In the U.S., commercial banks 


have a declining share of total 





panies now turn elsewhere to borrow most of their money, 
Firms can raise short-term cash at lower rates by selling com- 
mercial paper; for longer-term money, they can issue bonds. 
Even small and medium-size firms, a vital source of business 
for banks, have many borrowing sources. The financing arms 
of General Electric, General Motors and Ford, which offer 
loans to businesses, are among the 10 largest financial institu- 
tions in the U.S. 

Another class of private creditors that has encroached on 
the turf of banks is asset-based lenders like Congress Finan- 
cial, in New York City. These firms, which lend money to com- 
panies based largely on the value of 
the borrower's collateral, have tri- 
pled their loans outstanding to more 
than $100 billion over the past five 
years. Even the junk-bond market 
has bounced back as a source of 
funds for U.S. companies. 

Foreign lenders have also ex- 
panded their reach in the U.S. mar- 
ket. By having access to cheaper 
funds overseas and avoiding some of 
the regulations that bind U.S. insti- 
tutions, foreign banks can package 
loans at hard-to-beat interest rates. 
The result: they made 30% of all 
loans to American companies last 
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ny or even a Wall Street securities 
firm. More and more Americans are doing just that. At the 
end of 1990, banks held a mere 16% of the $3 trillion in resi- 
dential mortgages outstanding, and less than half of all auto 
loans. 

Savers don’t need banks any more than borrowers do. 
Those who want to open a checking account and earn healthy 
income on their deposits can do so through a cash-manage- 
ment or money-market account with a brokerage firm. Some 
people shy away from such accounts because they aren't pro- 
tected by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., but they now 
have reason to reconsider. One Wall Street company, Pruden- 
tial Securities, has an “insured income account,” including 
checking privileges, that comes with the Fp1c’s $100,000 guar- 
antee. (To get the government protection, the parent compa- 
ny, Prudential Insurance, bought a finance company covered 
by the FDIC.) 

The business community has an even greater variety of 
nonbank choices to meets its financing needs, Blue-chip com- 


year, up from 18% a decade ago. All 
this competition has taken its toll on the U.S. banking indus- 
try, which now holds only a 30% share of business loans. 

Banks still offer a few things almost exclusively, like auto- 
matic teller machines. But even there, American Express of- 
fers a network of ATMs, as do several other companies, 

Have the U.S. banks thus become obsolete? The answer is 
that they still have a role to play, but a far smaller one, since 
they are no longer the only game in town. Beset with an over- 
hang of poor-quality loans from the 1980s and new challenges 
in all the bread-and-butter businesses, banks have lost their fi- 
nancial edge—and then some. “The nonbank companies have 
smelled blood in the banking system, and they have moved in 
to gain market share,” says Edward Yardeni, chief economist 
for the Wall Street firm C.J. Lawrence. “To survive, the banks 
are going to have to restructure, repair their balance sheets 
and drop in number closer to 5,000 by the end of the decade.” 
The banks that remain, the strong and progressive ones, will 
be the better for it. —By Bernard Baumohl 
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Tying an Octopus in Knots 


Atenacious, corrupt empire meets its match when a global 
phalanx of regulators seizes the offices of B.C.C.1. 











By JOHN GREENWALD 





he crackdown was as swift and 

implacable as a military operation. 
Shortly after noon last Friday, British au- 
thorities strode into the steel-and-glass 
London headquarters of the Bank of Cred- | 
it & Commerce International, a notorious 
cash conduit for drug smugglers, arms 
dealers and rapacious tyrants. Seizing con- 
trol of the office, the regulators told bank 
employees to stop working and go home. 
The move coincided with similar sweeps of 
B.C.C.I. operations in Luxembourg, the 
Cayman Islands, France, Spain, Canada, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands and the U.S., 
where regulators shut the bank’s loan of- 
fices in New York City and Los Angeles. 
The combined actions placed more than 
75% of B.C.C.L.’s $20 billion of assets in 69 
countries in government hands and wrest- 
ed control of the empire from the bank's 
Middle Eastern ownership. 

The wave of shutdowns 
marked the most drastic attack 
yet on a shadowy institution 
that investigators have called 
the most corrupt corporate en- 
terprise in modern history. 
Those ensnared in its toils in- 
clude former Defense Secre- 
tary Clark Clifford, the chair- 
man of Washington’s First 
American Bankshares, which 
B.C.C.I. secretly gained con- 
trol of during the 1980s. Bank 
regulators have been probing 
B.C.C.1. with increasing inten- 
sity since last year, when an 
audit found that more than 
$1 billion had vanished from its 
vaults and the bank pleaded 
guilty to laundering drug money in a case 
linked to former Panamanian leader Ma- 
nuel Noriega. Astonished investigators 
have since put the amount of missing funds 
at $10 billion. 

Authorities in the U.S. and Europe 
launched their blitz last week, after a Bank 
of England report uncovered “widespread 
fraud at the B.C.C.L. Group in a number of | 
jurisdictions and stretching back over a pe- 
riod of years.” That clearly confirmed what 
the governments had long suspected. “It’s 
so bad the auditors couldn't even put to- 
gether a balance sheet,” said William Tay- 
lor, staff director of the U.S. Federal Re- 
serve Board’s banking supervision and 
regulation division. Taylor said the Bank of | 
England had been seeking for months to 
restructure B.C.C.1. “All of a sudden they 
realized this isn’t problem lending,” he ex- 
plained. “This is criminal fraud.” 
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The worldwide closures were a re- 
sounding vote of no confidence in 
B.C.C.1.’s owner, Sheik Zayed bin Sultan 
al-Nahayan, ruler of the United Arab 
Emirates. Zayed bailed out the bank last 
year by acquiring control for $1 billion 
from Arab partners of Agha Hasan Abedi, 
a visionary Pakistani financier who found- 
ed B.C.C.L. in 1972 and built it into a secre- 
tive global giant. But while Zayed put up 
some $200 million in recent months to help 
First American cope with real estate loan 
problems in Washington, regulators have 
grown increasingly dismayed by the sheik’s 
inability to place B.C.C.I. on a sound foot- 
ing. Says a European banking expert: “Per- 
haps now we will see months of intolerable 
dithering come to an end as the Abu Dhabi 
government at last puts B.C.C.I.’s house 
in order.” 

That has been impossible so far, be- 











BANK OF CREDIT AND COMMERCE INTERNATIONAL 





Frustrated by Sheik Zayed’s faltering attempts to clean up the bank, 
regulators shut branches like this one in Luxembourg 





cause Abu Dhabi factions close to B.C.C.I. 
have kept Zayed from learning the full ex- 
tent of the bank’s problems, insiders say. 
Some of the sheikdom’s most knowledge- 
able bankers fear reprisals from what they 
believe to be a clandestine group based in 
Karachi that specializes in “black opera- 
tions,” among them kidnapping, extortion 
and blackmail. “Anybody who tries to tell 
His Highness what has really gone on with 
the bank will be killed,” an apprehensive 
Abu Dhabi official told Time. 

One of B.C.C.I.’s nefarious dealings | 
was a deep involvement in clandestine 
arms sales, including transactions among 
enemies that wanted to keep their dealings 
secret. “If Israel wanted to funnel arms to | 
Middle Eastern states, such as Iran or Iraq, 
B.C.C.I. was there to handle it,” says a for- 
mer State Department official. 

Zayed may have to work fast to salvage 
any portion of B.C.C.I. before the world’s 
courts dispose of its assets. “The bank will 
be wound up under the laws of each coun- | 
try,” said a Bank of England spokesman. 
“Depositors and shareholders will be treat- 
ed according to the law.” 

The Federal Reserve rushed to assure 
customers of U.S. banks linked to B.C.C.L. 
that their funds remained safe. The Fed 
said the closings would have no 
effect on units of First Ameri- 
can Bankshares or on Inde- 
pendence Bank of Encino, 
Calif., which B.C.C.I. also se- 
cretly owned. “These banks 
are separately capitalized, U.S. 
chartered and federally in- 
sured institutions,” the Fed 
said. B.C.C.1. is already under 
orders to divest itself of both 
institutions by the end of the 
year. 

Prosecutors will keep their 
sights trained on the bank 
long after that. Grand juries 
in Miami, Washington and 
New York City are probing 
B.C.C.I.’s_ U.S. activities. A 
second Miami grand jury is 
looking into the bank’s ties to Florida’s 
CenTrust Savings and Loan, which col- 
lapsed last year. Subjects of the New York 
investigation include Clifford, who has said 
he was unaware that B.C.C.I. owned First 
American, 

While B.C.C.I.’s U.S. and European 
holdings are now in government hands, 
ending the bank’s influence in the Third 
World could prove to be more difficult. In 
such places as Jamaica and Nigeria, 
B.C.C.I. has woven itself firmly into the 
fabric of the country by holding substantial 
government deposits. Sheik Zayed may 
have to restructure the remains of those 
branches himself if the host countries don’t 
have the gumption to do so. But regulators 
have at last corralled a runaway global 
maverick that was left unbridled far too 
long. —Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Abu Dhabi 
and S.C. Gwynne/Washington 
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The 300SE: A little chubby in the chasis? 


AUTOS 
Mercedes 
Bends 


A favorite car of fat cats now 
seems to be suffering from a 
weight problem of its own. 
Mercedes-Benz heralded its 
new “S-class” autos as “the best 
cars in the world” when they 
were launched in March, a 
pointed dig at newly arrived 
Japanese rivals in the luxury 
market. But the S-class dream 
car has collided with the no-kid- 
ding-around standards of the 
German government, which re- 





A Lite ad: out to prove “it” has what it takes 


ADVERTISING 


Is That All 
There Is? 


The controversy was more fa- 
miliar to Americans than the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. For 
17 years, argumentative ex-ath- 
letes wrestled with the weighty 
question of whether they drank 
Miller Lite beer because it 
“Tastes great!” or is “Less fill- 
ing!” The ad campaign created 
a vast demand for low-calorie 
brews at a time when Miller 
Lite was virtually the only 
supply—in 1975 it constituted 


quire car compa- 
nies to declare the 
“gross weight” of 
their models in ac- 
tual use. Auto Mo- 
tor und Sport, an in- 
dustry magazine 
based in Stuttgart, 
pointed out that 
when a Mercedes 
300SE is loaded 
with such hefty but 
popular options as 
air-conditioning and an auto- 
matic transmission, only 576 
Ibs. worth of frills like passen- 
gers and their luggage brings 
the car up to its registered gross 
weight of about three tons. 
That has provoked much Ger- 
man ridicule for the obese auto; 
an Auto Motor und Sport reader 
observed that the new car 
would be useful only for carry- 
ing four toothbrush-wielding 
dwarfs to a nudist colony. The 
embarrassed automaker solved 
the problem with paper-shuf- 
fling panache, persuading the 
government to add 308 Ibs. to 
the car’s official weight. s 


96% of light-beer 
sales. However, 
the 1980s pro- 
duced challenges 
from Coors Light 
and Bud Light, 
which drained 
Miller’s share to 
33%. 

Miller Lite 
will counterat- 
tack this week by 
abandoning the 
taste-vs.-calories 
contretemps in 
favor of a new 
slogan. “It’s It. And That's 
That,” goes the Zen-like out- 
pouring of pronouns. The cam- 
paign is the creation of Chica- 
go’s Leo Burnett agency, which 
landed the $110 million Lite ac- 
count in March, muscling aside 
Manhattan’s Backer Spielvogel 
Bates. The new theme, pitched 
particularly to women and 
younger drinkers, seems to im- 
ply that Lite has supplanted 
traditional brew as the real 
thing. In one Lite-hearted spot, 
a delivery truck is seen losing 
the first and last letters of the 
product's name, leaving behind 


only “it.” 3 











LITIGATION 


He Wouldn’t 
Play the Game 


Should a party in a divorce case 
have to fork over money never 
earned? Yes, if the person basi- 
cally threw it away, ac- 
cording to a New York 
state judge. Mark Gas- 
tineau, the former New 
York Jets defensive end 
known for his oppo- 
nent-taunting dances, 
walked out on the team 
after only six games of 
the 1988 season to 
spend time with his fi- 
ancée, actress Brigitte 
Nielsen. Gastineau was 
then earning $46,000 a 
game. Last month the 
judge ruled that Gasti- 
neau’s wife Lisa, who 
had sued for divorce in 
1986, was owed one- 
third of Gastineau’s 
forfeited salary—more 
than $100,000—be- 
cause the footballer 


had “wasted” a marital asset. 
Nielsen, the mother of Gasti- 
neau’s 19-month-old son, has 
left him to pursue her film ca- 
reer. Gastineau, once bent on 
being a professional boxer, is 
reportedly seeking work as a 
sportscaster. = 


Gastineau's time with Nielsen was costly 





COMMUNICATIONS 
Disconnected, 
Part 2 


In a country with the world’s 
most renowned phone system, 
plain old breakdowns aren't 
supposed to happen. But lately 
America has been coming un- 
hooked. The most recent epi- 
demic began on June 26, when 
6.3 million customers in Wash- 
ington, Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia lost service for 
up to eight hours. The same 
day, phone circuits went hay- 
wire in two Southern California 
area codes. Then, last week, 
1 million Bell of Pennsylvania 
customers tem- 
porarily lost 
service, as did 
dialers in San 
Francisco. The 
scourge of break- 
downs was eerily rem- 
iniscent of the January 
1990 collapse of AT&T's 
long-distance system. 
Most of the outages were 
quickly corrected, but repair- 
take a 














ing confidence may 


while longer. After discounting | 
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sabotage or a computer virus, 
investigators focused on the 
common thread shared by the 
stricken areas—they all use a 
computerized super-operator 
dubbed Signaling System 
which automatically chooses 
the most efficient route for 
each call. 

At week’s end the maker of 
the SS7 network, DSC Com- 
munications, declared that 
flaws in its own software had 
triggered the plague of busy 
signals and dial tones. The Tex- 
as-based company said it 
would make alterations in the 
affected phone systems that 
should act “like a fuse on a 
power line” and prevent small 
glitches from escalating into 
major breakdowns. ma 
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The Fight over 
Food Labels 


By launching a holy war against misleading claims, the government 
could clear up some of the confusion on supermarket shelves and help 
Americans become healthier consumers 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


Like many a red-blooded Amer- 
ican, Olivia Vavreck of Minne- 
apolis loves a good prime rib and 


r 
a baked potato smothered in 


a” 

butter. But ever since she 
checked into the hospital with chest pains 
last year and learned that her cholesterol 
level was in the upper stratosphere, the 57- 
year-old office manager has tried to cut 
down on the fat in her diet. Easier said 








| than done. Although the labels on every 


other product in the grocery store prom- 
ised nutritional nirvana, Vavreck found 
herself floundering in quagmires of grease, 
salt, corn syrup and other dubious digesti- 
bles. “I thought I was doing pretty well be- 
cause I was always buying the stuff that said 
‘low cholesterol’ or ‘no cholesterol,’ ” she 
recalls. “But then I found out that the fat 
content in some of them is so high that 


| they're still bad for you.” 


About half of all consumers say they 


‘es 


depend on labels to determine which food 
to buy. “I see so many women reading la- 
bels now, they run the risk of having their 
pocketbooks stolen,” says Jane Bohanan, 
an Atlanta homemaker. Yet a casual stroll 
down the aisles of a supermarket reveals 
just how often Bohanan and other shop- 
pers are being shamelessly deceived. 
>Budget Gourmet Light and Healthy 
Salisbury Steak, which is labeled “low fat,” 
derives 45% of its total calories from fat. 

> Diet Coke contains more than the one 














heavily advertised calorie per can (so does 
Diet Pepsi). 

> There is no real fruit—just fruit flavors— 
in Post Fruity Pebbles. 

> Honey Nut Cheerios provides less honey 
than sugar and more salt than nuts. 

»Mrs. Smith’s Natural Juice Apple Pie 


| contains artificial preservatives. The word 





natural refers to the fruit juice used to 
make the pie. 

If you can’t trust Mrs. Smith, whom can 
you trust? “The labels are all distorted,” 
says Donna Krone, 41, an attorney in New 
York City who tries to sandwich a healthy 
diet into her high-pressure workweek. 
“The whole mess makes me want to just 
give up and order in Chinese food.” 

More and more shoppers have awak- 
ened to the scope of the deception and re- 
acted with disgust and contempt for prod- 
uct labels. Fully 40% of consumers claim 
they are highly skeptical of what they read 
on the packages in their grocery carts. And 
medical experts see a distinct danger in the 
muddled messages. “For someone with 
chronic heart disease, hypertension or dia- 
betes, the current manufacturers’ labels 
can be downright dangerous,” says Gail 
Levey, a spokeswoman for the American 
Dietetic Association. People with high 
blood pressure, for example, should be 
wary of falling for Stouffer’s Lean Cuisine, 
which proudly boasts “Never more than a 
gram of sodium” in its print advertise- 
ments. While the claim is true, the implica- 
tion—that this is a very low-salt product— 
is not. Nutritionists normally measure so- 
dium in milligrams (thousandths of a 
gram), not grams. Several diet delights 





from Stouffer's contain almost half the 
amount of sodium allowed daily on a typi- 
cal salt-restricted diet. 

Throughout the past decade, federal 
food watchdogs napped to the sounds of this 
cacophony of false claims. The Food and 
Drug Administration virtually invited abuse 
by lifting its own long-standing ban against 
health promotions on food labels, But the 
deregulatory winds have shifted, and the 
sleeping sentry has awakened. In a blaze of 
whistle blowing, the FDA, headed by tough 
new commissioner David Kessler, is crack- 
ing down. The agency has begun seizing 
products with misleading labels, developing 
new guidelines for nutritional information 
and exposing hollow health claims. 


essler’s utterly novel vision: 

that consumers should easily 

be able to tell what they are 

ingesting by reading what is 

written on food labels. “I’m 
not one to tell people what to eat,” he says. 
“But for those who want to use informa- 
tion, for those who really care or are at risk 
of heart disease, we have an obligation to 
make sure the information is conveyed in a 
useful way.” 

Already Kessler has fired several salvos 
at deceivers. First hit was Procter & Gam- 
ble. The conglomerate had received nu- 
merous letters from the FDA complaining 
about the labeling of its Citrus Hill Fresh 
Choice orange juice, which is made from 
concentrate. In April, Kessler instructed 
his inspectors to publicly seize 2,000 cases 
of the juice. Two days and many headlines 
later, the company, based in Cincinnati, 
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agreed to remove the term fresh from its 
label. Soon after, executives at Ragd Foods 
of Trumbull, Conn., consented to drop the 
offending word from their Ragu Fresh Ital- 
ian pasta sauces, which, like many other 
prepared sauces, are heat processed. In 
May the Fpa ordered that the “no-choles- 
terol” claim be removed from Best Foods’ 
Mazola Corn Oil and HeartBeat Canola 
Oil, made by Great Foods of America. 
Like all plant oils, these products never 
contained cholesterol. 

Just last week Kessler’s FDA took aim at 
juice producers by proposing new regula- 
tions that would force them to disclose for 
the first time exactly how much and what 
kinds of juice are in their fruit-juice drinks. 
Such a rule would reveal, for instance, that 
Veryfine drinks contain only 10% fruit juice. 
It would also inform consumers that even 
the claims made by many cranberry and 
raspberry drinks to be “100% juice” are 
somewhat misleading: they are filled with 
deflavored apple or grape extracts that are 
little more than natural sugar water. 

Congress supplied Kessler with the am- 
munition for his consumers’ crusade last 
fall, when it passed the Nutritional Label- 


ing and Education Act. The law, which | 


sailed through both houses unopposed, re- 
quires new, straightforward labels for all 
foods, including fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles. While the changes will not become 
mandatory until May 1993, the FDA has un- 
til November of this year to come up with 
proposals for what the new labels should 
say. In addition, public pressure is mount- 
ing—from such groups as the American 
Association of Retired Persons, the Amer- 
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ican Heart Association and the National 
Parent-Teacher Association—to revamp 
the labels on meat and poultry, which are 
regulated separately by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

While the nutrition act does not apply 
to restaurants, where a growing number of 
Americans are eating many of their meals, 
some proprietors have jumped on the 
bandwagon with knife and fork in hand. 
Jeff Prince, senior director of the National 
Restaurant Association, says that labeling 
the menus at table-service restaurants 
probably will not work in most cases, but 
80% of fast-food franchises have begun to 
provide nutrition information. “The reces- 
sion has driven a lot of this,” Prince ex- 
plains. “‘When a significant portion of the 
population wants ingredient information, 
that number can make the difference be- 
tween success and failure.” 


Kessler is waging a crusade well suited | 


to the 1990s; it involves no new money. In 
fact, during the past decade the FDA has 
| been given a host of new and taxing re- 
sponsibilities, including the oversight of 


WHAT YOU SHOULD LOOK FOR 


The FDA is considering several new designs for food 
| labels. Here is a guide to a proposal favored by many 


consumer groups. 
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the generic-drug industry, the evaluation 
of hundreds of AIDs treatments and now 
the redesigning of food labels. Yet the 
agency’s budget has not increased propor- 
tionally. “We've had to divert people from 
laboratory work, and we've brought people 
in from the field,” says Ed Scarbrough, the 
chief architect of the FDA’s new labeling 
program. He believes that the task of com- 
ing up with revised guidelines would re- 
quire 120 people. He has just 30. 

The relabeling effort may cost food 
manufacturers $600 million during the 
next two decades. They will pass on the tab 
to consumers, but fortunately it is very low: 
only about 11¢ for every $100 worth of gro- 
ceries, according to government estimates. 
Even the most conservative projections 
place the potential benefit from reduced 
medical costs and increased productivity at 
$3.6 billion. If everyone who 

| reads labels were to adopt a 
| healthier diet, the savings could 
jump to more than $100 billion. 

Americans have a long histo- 
ry of prodding government to act 
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to pour on superfluous | umins to wow impressionable consumers, The four 


when public health and dietary issues are at 


| Stake. Popular outrage over the Chicago 


meat-packing scandals, revealed in Upton 
Sinclair’s 1906 classic, The Jungle, gave rise 
to both a meat-inspection law and the pre- 
decessor to the modern FDA. The discovery, 
during World War II, that many draftees 
suffered from beriberi and other vitamin B 
deficiencies led to the government's cre- 
ation of the Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances for vitamins and minerals. 

But times have changed. “Now nearly 
everyone agrees that there are virtually no 
deficiencies in the American diet,” Scar- 
brough says. “The problems today are 
from overnutrition.” Particularly overdos- 
ing on fat, cholesterol and overall calories. 
As a result, health professionals are more 
concerned about chronic maladies related 
to overnutrition, such as heart disease, can- 
cer, some forms of diabetes and 
obesity. They no longer simply 
count calories but look at the com- 
position of the entire diet. 

The main culprit, everyone con- 
curs, is fat—not just the fat that 
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bulges the waistline but the fat that lurks in 
most high-protein and lusciously rich foods. 
Health-conscious eaters who sought out 
high-quality protein and dieted by discard- 
ing the buns from their hamburgers, it 
turned out, were doing just about everything 
wrong. Americans typically get about 40% 
of their daily calories from fat, instead of the 
30% recommended. The body is particularly 
efficient at turning excess saturated fat—the 
type found in meats and whole-milk dairy 
products—into the arteries’ archenemy, 
cholesterol. This villainous substance 
should therefore account for no more than 
10% of the daily caloric intake. For a healthy 
man who consumes 2,500 calories a day, that 
translates into about 28 g, or the equivalent 
of half a stick of butter. 

Spaghetti lovers, take note. Carbohy- 
drates, particularly the complex ones found 
in pasta, cereals and legumes, should make 
up at least 55% of the diet. Although the ev- 
idence is not as solid as the tie between ex- 
cess fat and heart disease, scientists now be- 
lieve that loading up on fiber-rich complex 
carbs (like whole-wheat bread or bran cere- 
al) while cutting back on fat may reduce the 
risk of breast, colon and other cancers. In 
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addition, health-conscious citizens should 
keep their dietary cholesterol intake to less 
than 300 mg, the equivalent of a little more 
than one egg yolk a day, and their salt intake 
to less than 2,400 mg, or 1% tsp. 


egulators have targeted three 

major areas of label abuse: de- 

ceptive definitions, hazy 

health claims and slippery 

serving sizes. Phase I of their 
program, already under way, covers fresh 
fruit, vegetables, seafood and other edibles 
that have never before been subject to nu- 
tritional labeling requirements. Grocers 
will not be asked to plaster ingredients la- 
bels on an apple or haddock; instead, they 
will post nutritional information at their 
produce bins and fish counters. In addi- 
tion, the FDA is under congressional orders 
to standardize the requirements for such 
terms as juice and juice drink. 

Scheduled for completion this fall, 
Phase II will focus on making labels mean 
exactly what they say. Among the worst cul- 
prits are products that claim to be 80%, 
90% or even 99% fat free. Although techni- 
cally correct, the labels are misleading be- 





cause virtually all manufacturers base their 
calculations not on the composition of calo- 
ries, but on weight, including water, which 
occurs naturally in most food. For example, 
Louis Rich Turkey Bologna accurately 
claims to be “ fat free, 18% fat.” It 
sounds pe rfect for people who are trying to 
keep their fat consumption below 30% a 
day. Yet each 60-calorie slice, which weighs 
28 g (or | oz.), contains 5 g of fat. Since each 
gram of fat accounts for nine calories, 
75%—not 18%—of the calories in a slice of 
Louis Rich Turkey Bologna come from fat. 
It is hard enough to find time to go shop- 
ping without having to worry about taking 
along a personal computer, so the FDA is 
considering requiring labels that include the 
total number of calories as well as how many 
calories are derived from fat. Yet the pro- 
posed requirement could end up trading one 
kind of confusion for another. “We're a little 
concerned that the consumer won’t know 
how to interpret this number,” says Guy 
Johnson, nutrition director for Grand Met- 
ropolitan’s food sector. “Let’s say you have a 
product that has 30 calories from fat, which 
would mean roughly 3 g of fat. That would 
basically be a pretty low-fat product. How- 
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ever, if people see the 30 and think of it as 
percent of calories from fat, they may need- 
lessly avoid the food.” 

Under Kessler’s direction, the FDA is 
modifying the order in which ingredients 
| are listed on a label. Traditionally, compo- 
nents have been listed in descending order 
by weight. That enables manufacturers to 
play games with sweeteners, listing each 
type (corn syrup, sugar, honey, and so on) 
separately so they will appear in the lower 
part of the list. Kessler wants the sweeten- 
ers to be grouped together to enable a 
shopper to tell at a glance just how sweet 
those granola bars really are. 


hase III of the FDA plan, which 
begins next year, will provide 
standard definitions for such 
descriptive terms as high-fi- 
ber, low fat and light and certi- 
fy health claims listed on product pack- 
| ages. This phase will also address the tricks 
associated with serving size. Until the fed- 
eral agency jumped into the fray, private 
physicians and nutritionists had been fight- 





ing a lonely rearguard action in this realm 
of superslim slivers and oversize wedges. A 
manufacturer wishing to boost the nutrient 
value of a cereal, for example, simply bases 
the label on an oversize portion. If low cal- 
ories are the object, the portion becomes 
minuscule. Take, for example, Enten- 
mann’s fat-free Chocolate Loaf Cake, 
which boasts a scant 70 calories per l-oz. 
serving. No one with a sweet tooth would 
ever cut the cake this small, argues Dr. Bri- 
an Levy, who treats diabetics at New York 
University Medical Center. “It is physically 
almost impossible and emotionally unsatis- 
fying to eat just 1 0z.,” he says. Haagen- 
Dazs markets a frozen yogurt that is lower 
in calories than its ice cream. But to make 
the yogurt seem even less fattening, the la- 
bel lists a smaller serving size: 3 oz. for a 
helping of yogurt, 4 oz. for ice cream. 
Although business executives grumble 
about the costs of relabeling, many manu- 
facturers are philosophical about the re- 
form movement. “I don’t think the whole 
industry would be going through these 
changes without pressure from consum- 











| - he report, aired on a local news program in Detroit this 
spring, trumpeted the success of the drug Xanax in treat- 

ing panic attacks. Former Houston Oiler Earl Campbell ap- 
} peared in the segment and poignantly described his battle with 
the psychiatric disorder. A useful little 
news spot? Actually, it was more of a 
commercial. Upjohn, which manufac- 
tures Xanax, produced the video seg- 
ment, paid Campbell for his perfor- 
mance and sent the tape ready-made to 
TV stations around the U.S. as part of a 
campaign to peddle its product. 

Traditionally, ads for prescription 
drugs were pitched only to doctors, pri- 
marily in medical journals. But as com- 
petition for market share intensifies, 
more drugmakers are doing as Upjohn 
did, crossing the once inviolable line and 
| appealing directly to patients. This high- 
powered approach, combined with some 
questionable marketing practices, has 
provoked the ire of FDA chief David 
| Kessler. “Promotional practices, to be 
blunt, have got out of hand,” he recently 
told drug-industry lobbyists. 

To underscore the pitfalls of direct-to- 
consumer advertising, Kessler points to an 
ad for Actigall, a medication for gallstones, The ad, which ran in 
newspapers and magazines around the U.S., suggests that the 
Ciba-Geigy product is a good alternative to surgery. Kessler ob- 
jects because is the preferred treatment in most cases. 
Though many people find the drug ads helpful, doctors share 
Kessler’sconcern, “The consumer can take alittle bit of informa- 
tion and come to the exact opposite conclusion that he should,” 
says the American Medical Association’s Dr. M. Roy Schwarz. 















ers,” says Bob Pusey, a spokesman for Ca- 
listoga Mineral Water. “This is not a fad. 
The thing we're all going to have to get 
used to is that the consumer has a right to 
know and wants to know what is in food.” 
The producers’ major concern: that the 
FDA’s new rules be consistent and easy to 
implement. “Already we’re hearing about 
a number of exemptions,” says DeeAnn 
Campbell, a vice president with Del Monte 
Foods in San Francisco. “We just want to 
know clearly what does and does not have 
to be done.” 

As always, the real test will be whether 
consumers find the new labels truly help- 
ful. The packagers will also have to win 
back the public’s abused trust. If Ameri- 
cans can depend on the information on the 
new labels, then they will be able to take 
the first, least expensive step toward better 
health through a better diet. They will also 
be able to discover at last the true answer 
to that age-old question, What are we eat- 
ing fordinner? —Reported by Marc Hequet/ 
Minneapolis, Janice M. Horowitz/New York and 
Dick Thompson/Washington 








The FDA’s Next Target: Drugs 


Physicians are leerier about another of Kessler’s campaigns: 
restricting the promotion of drugs for 


other than 


those explicitly approved by the FDA. Such “off-label” prescrib- 
ing is surprisingly common in the U.S. About one-quarter of 


i 


the 1.6 billion prescriptions written each 
year are for unapproved purposes. In the 
mid-1980s some drug-company salespeo- 
ple began encouraging such uses, a prac- 


3 tice Kessler views as dangerous. 


In one regrettable example, drugs 
called calcium channel blockers were 
touted as a treatment for heart attacks, 
though they had been approved only for 
hypertension and angina. Later, re- 
searchers found that some heart-attack 
patients faced an increased death risk af- 
ter taking the drug. 

To counter promotional abuses, 
Kessler is doubling his advertising- 
enforcement staff and plans to release 
stricter drug-marketing guidelines by 
year’s end. But doctors fear that a clamp- 
down could actually impede the flow of 
medical information. Cancer specialists 
in particular rely on drug companies to 
help inform them about experimental 
uses of drugs. “The reality is that this is 


the way oncologists get educated,” says Dr. Robert Young, di- 
rector of the Fox Chase Cancer Center. “If you start denying 
that information to doctors, then people are going to die.” 

Clearly, the pharmaceutical industry is suffering from a bad 
case of hucksterism. 
promotion will be a tougher job for the 
FRESH label off a carton of orange juice. 
With reporting by Anne E. 
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But policing the complex world of drug 
FDA than wiping the 
— By Andrew Purvis. 














Playing Politics with Our Food 


While the Food and Drug Administration reforms labels, 
Department drags its feet, thanks to its cozy relations w 
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By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 





" “A Tower of Babel” is what 
Health and Human Services 
Secretary Dr. Louis Sullivan 

F ag calls the din surrounding U.S. 
© food products. But if Ameri- 

cans are having trouble deciphering the 

language in food labels and advertising, 
just who or what is to blame? The food in- 
dustry likes to point the finger at the Fed- 
eral Government's regulatory swamp, 
while the government puts the onus on 
overzealous marketers. But in truth there 
is enough culpability for all. For years now, 
foodmakers and government regulators 
have been tangled up together in a web 
of sloppy practices and, above all, cozy 
politics. “Everything in nutrition is politi- 
cal,” declares Marion Nestle, who chairs 
the department of nutrition at New York 

University. 

Part of the grocery garble stems from 
America’s hodgepodge system of food reg- 
ulation. Three federal agencies have juris- 
diction. The FDA oversees all items sold in 
Supermarkets except for meat, poultry and 
any products that are more than 2% meat. 
These products are monitored instead by 





the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Food 
advertising, meanwhile, falls within the 
bailiwick of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. To see how muddled it gets, consider 
the case of frozen pizza. Cheese pizza and 
its packaging belongs to the FDA, while 
pepperoni pizza and its labeling rests with 
the USDA, The FTC approves ads for both. 
Contributing to the chaos: the agencies of- 
ten don’t use the same rules, standards or 
even definitions in regulating food. 

The influence of politics on food policy 
is most clearly visible at the Agriculture 
Department. Written into its charter is a 
conflict of interest wider than a side of 
beef. Unlike its sister regulatory agencies, 
the UsDA is obliged to promote as well as 
police agricultural products. Nutritionists 
are quick to point out that the department 
is responsible for regulating most of the 
fattier—unhealthier—elements of the 
dict. But its mandate to promote the con- 
sumption of beef, pork, dairy products and 
eggs gets in the way of its concerns for 
American health. ‘‘There’s no David 
Kessler heading the uspa, and there never 
will be,” says Bonnie Liebman, chief 
nutritionist at the Center for Sci- 
ence in the Public Interest. 


BREAD-AND-BUTTER ISSUES 


Beef and dairy lobbies helped to shape the old quartet 
of basic food groups. But nutritionists now favor a 
pyramid that puts less emphasis on fats and meat 
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the Agriculture 
ith the meat industry 


Instead there is Agriculture Secretary 
Edward Madigan, a former Congressman 
from the Illinois farm belt, whose commit- 
ment to food producers was clear almost as 
soon as he took office last March. 

The most glaring example of this bias 
involves a foiled attempt to revise the 
UsbA’s dietary guidelines. In 1958 the de- 
partment introduced its “basic four” food- 
group chart, which divided food into four 
major categories: milk, meat, vegetables 
and fruits, and bread and cereals. The 
groups were quickly branded into the brain 
of every American schoolchild as of equal 
importance. 

But as research into heart disease, can- 
cer and nutrition proceeded over the past 
35 years, the chart emerged as seriously 
misleading, more of a political construct 
than a guide to healthy eating. It overem- 
phasizes meat and milk—a credit to the 
influence of those industries, whose lobby 
ists have been active and generous in 
Washington. 

To better reflect current nutritional 
knowledge, the USDA began redrawing the 
chart three years ago, The result: the 
“eating-right pyramid.” While the new 
guide keeps the basic four food groups, it 
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| dramatically shifts the di- 
etary balance. Cereals and 
grains, fruits and vegetables 
are stressed by being placed 
in the broad lower area of 
the pyramid; meat and 
dairy products occupy a 
narrower upper portion; 
and fats and sweets are con- 
signed to the “use sparing- 


ly” tip. 
Unhappy with the new 
geometry, the meat and 


dairy industries began pres- 
suring Secretary Madigan 
to prevent the pyramid 
from being publicly dissem- 
inated. One month after he 
took office, just as the pyra- 
mid was going to press, 
Madigan caved in. His ra- 
tionale: the new chart need- 
ed more study, specifically 
concerning children and 
low-income Americans. 
Never mind that it had al- 
ready undergone extensive 
consumer tests and review 
by 30 government and university experts. 

Consumer activists cite other instances 
that expose the USDA as industry’s captive. 
New York University’s Nestle relates how 
the department pressed for changes in the 
language of the 1988 Surgeon General’s 
Report on Nutrition and Health, which she 
helped write. “It was very clear to me that 
the report was not going to say ‘eat less 
meat.’ ” In fact, when the report came out 
in 1989, it advised the public only to 
“choose lean meats,” 

The Department of Agriculture is also 
resisting some of the labeling reforms be- 
ing pushed by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. For instance, the FDA is insisting 
that manufacturers base their package la- 
bels and health claims on realistic-size 
servings, instead of impossibly small por- 
tions. But when it comes to some meat 
products, the USDA favors a serving size of 
just 1 0z., which would enable packagers to 
make low-fat claims. For the unwary shop- 
per, the result could be that a can of UsDA- 
regulated beef soup might falsely appear to 
have less fat than a can of FDA-regulated 
vegetable soup. 

The Agriculture Department also pre- 
fers a looser definition of “low fat” than 
the one favored by the FDA. The tough FDA 
standard, charges Gary Wilson of the Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, would 
mean that “you won't have any meat items 
being able to meet the criteria.” Such an 
impossible standard would destroy the in- 
centive for the meat industry to produce 
reduced-fat beef and pork, says Wilson, 
and the uspDa is inclined to agree. The 
American Heart Association plans to lob- 
by Congress if the uspa regulations don’t 
match the FDA’s. 

Beef-industry beefs aside, most food 
packagers have been surprisingly supportive 








of the Federal Government efforts to reform 
labeling. The reason is that the deregulation 
of the 1980s backfired. During that decade, 
when President Reagan endeavored to get 
government off the back of business, federal 
food watchdogs went off-duty. Since this was 
also an era of national obsession with health, 
the hottest-growing segments of the food 
market were “the light and leans, low fats, 
the healthy choice,” says Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America vice president Jeffrey Ne- 
delman. In that atmosphere of lax regulation 
and lite mentality, health claims proliferated 


like sprouts on a salad. 
i watershed occurred in 1984 when Kel- 
logg’s introduced a new marketing cam- 
paign for its All-Bran cereal. The company 
actually got the National Cancer Institute to 
agree to put a message on its package stating 
that diets high in fiber (and low in fat) may 
reduce one’s risk of cancer. The FDA was 
horrified by this implied product endorse- 
ment. Under FDA rules, any product mar- 
keted with a claim that it prevents disease is 
subject to testing for safety and efficacy as a 
drug. “We wanted to go out and seize that 
product,” says the FDA’s Edward Scar- 
brough. But the agency was reined in by 
Reagan appointees. Sales of All Bran 
soared, and so did health claims for all foods, 
Before long, food slogans were so out 
of hand that individual state regulators 
felt compelled to step in. Attorneys from 
nine states, including New York, Califor- 
nia, Texas and Florida, formed a task 
force that became known as the “food po- 
lice.” They brought dozens of suits 
against manufacturers for misleading la- 
bels and ads, levied fines and seized 
goods. When California passed a law in 
1986 requiring all consumer-product la- 


ndustry and government grew cozier. A 





. |..THE FDA SURE ISNT PULLING ANY PUNCHES THESE Daye 1” 


bels to identify pesticides and cancer- 
causing ingredients, the food industry saw 
a threat to the fundamental principle of 
mass marketing. Looming before it was 
the nightmarish possibility that each state 
would develop its own labeling guidelines. 
In that case, an item like gummi bears 
might need 50 different labels, 

Suddenly, the gospel of deregulation 
lost its allure, and the idea of uniform na- 
tional standards came to be regarded asa 
form of salvation. “We want national 
guidelines that preclude any state attor- 
ney general from making issues out of 
things said on packaging,” says Stuart 
Greenblatt, a spokesman for Keebler Co., 
an Elmhurst, Ill., cookiemaker. “The food 
industry believes there ought to be one 
national rule,” affirms Peter Barton Hutt, 
a former chief general counsel for the 
FDA who has advised the Grocery Manu- 
facturers association. 

Industry had hoped the Administration 
would straighten out the mess, but the 
Bush White House was slow to undo the 
Reagan revolution. Instead, Congress, 
prodded by a coalition of 25 consumer and 
medical organizations, came up with the 
1990 Nutrition Labeling and Education 
Act. Faced with a clearly popular bill, the 
President felt compelled to go along. 

The new law, enthusiastically embraced 
by David Kessler’s FDA, will not necessarily 
answer every consumer’s prayers, AS USDA 
foot dragging proves, it will not be easy to 
achieve one universal set of regulations for 
all food. Some consumer groups argue that 
the only way to achieve that goal is to put 
the FDA in charge of regulating the 
entire grocery basket. Politically speaking, 
however, that’s about as likely as a fat-free 
pork chop. 
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The Man with the Plan 





| With endless energy, eagle-scout scruples and a head for 
headlines, David Kessler revives the battered FDA 





By DICK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 





’ The food and drug industry law- 
yers had heard it all before. 
Now, here was the freshly mint- 

a” ed FDA commissioner, still wet 

@ behind the ears at 39, giving 
them the usual dose of tough talk. “Ladies 

and gentlemen,” David Kessler began, “I 

am here today to tell you that I place a high 

priority on enforcing the law.” The attor- 
neys, convened in a Palm Beach 
hotel, nodded obligingly. “This is 
not the idle talk of a new commis- 
sioner,” Kessler continued, to 
more polite nods. Then came the 

Surprise. “Today the U.S. Attor- 

ney’s office in Minneapolis is fil- 

ing on FDA’s behalf a seizure ac- 
tion against Procter & Gamble’s 

Citrus Hill Fresh Choice orange 

juice,” he said. “The use of the 

term ‘fresh’ is false and mislead- 
ing, and it is confusing to consum- 
ers.” The nodding stopped, the 
lawyers grew silent, and many be- 
gan to wonder, “Who is this guy?” 

The guy who stunned the food 
industry that April morning, and 
many times after, is almost cer- 
tainly the most capable person 
ever put in charge of the Food and 
Drug Administration. It is not a 
post that most folks would relish. 
When Kessler was appointed last 
December, he faced an agency 
that for more than a decade had 
been bled of funds by the White 
House and burdened with new re- 
sponsibilities by Congress, alps 
activists were picketing the front doors 
because of the FDa’s sluggish pace in ap- 
proving drugs. Five employees had been 
convicted of accepting bribes from the ge- 
neric-drug industry. There were allega- 
tions that other staffers were selling insider 
information about drug approvals to stock- 
brokers. And a federal report had just con- 
cluded that the agency’s outmoded labs 
and meager staff were incapable of ensur- 
ing the safety of foods or the efficacy of 
new drugs. 

But to Kessler, inheriting this mess is 
the opportunity of a lifetime, one he’s been 
rigorously training for since college. A 
Harvard-educated physician and a Univer- 
sity of Chicago-trained lawyer, he defied 
geography and sleep deficits to achieve 
both degrees simultaneously. He studied 
management at New York University and 
politics as a Senate staffer, For nine years, 
he ran the hospital at the Albert Einstein 





Doctor, lawyer, lover of food: Kessler came 





College of Medicine. When he was tapped 
for the FDA post, he was serving on a feder- 
al commission analyzing that very agency. 
“A lot of my background comes together 
here,” he says. “I feel comfortable, enor- 
mously comfortable here.” 

Kessler always has a plan, and targeting 
a food-manufacturing giant such as 
Procter & Gamble was certainly part of 
one. Says Washington attorney and long- 





time friend Stuart Pape: “Going after large | 
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companies and being tough have been part 
of a well-considered strategy to increase 
the credibility and morale of the agency.” 

Inside the FDA Kessler has been just as 
aggressive. He’s cut the time frame for le- 
gal action against a violator from 50 to 25 
days. He has also begun to streamline the 
organization, consolidating 23 department 
heads into five new positions. For these 
spots, Kessler has recruited from the pri- 
vate sector a number of high-powered 
management consultants and Washington 
attorneys. Most are in their early 40s, and 
some of them will be earning less at the 
FDA than they paid last year in taxes, 

To old friends, Kessler’s first target is 
wonderfully appropriate. The man has al- 
ways had an obsession with food, and he 
has certainly never been a nuts-and-berries 
purist. “I was a fat kid,” he says. In college, 
he was the only student in his dorm who 


Prepared for the job 





brought an entire refrigerator from home. 


He kept it stocked with sodas, bagels, 
cream cheese and cold cuts. At Amherst, 
he organized a pie-throwing party after ne- 
gotiating a deal for 200 strawberry-rhubarb | 
Pies. In law school he trained on pizza, Chi- 
nese food and ice cream. He still has a pas- 
sion for take-out, and he starts each day 
with a diet cola, Back in December, at 205 
Ibs., Kessler was concerned that he’d cut 
too large a figure for a top health officer, 
So with characteristic discipline, he decid- 
ed to reduce his calorie intake (by skipping 
lunch) and start exercising (usually run- 
ning at 1 a.m.). Now, after altering his suits 
twice, he’s a bony 155. Says his wife Pau- 
lette, an attorney: “He just has incredible 
willpower, and he’s very focused.” 

And yet those who know Kessler invari- 
ably comment on his more human 
side. Everyone has a Hallmark- 
card story about him. It usually in- 
volves some very sick child and the 
extra effort Kessler went to in or- 
der to make life a little better, Asa 
resident at Johns Hopkins, he ar- 
ranged for a day at the ball park 
for a child dying of cancer. He is 
also a dedicated family man who 
makes time for baseball and bed- 
time stories with his two kids. 

Kessler is one member of the 
‘60s generation who never lost the | 
naive conviction that an individual | 
can change the world. Deceptive 
food labeling troubles him be- 
cause it is dishonest and unfair, 
And, without warning, he can 
break into a mini-sermon about 
the FDA: “There are 8,000 won- 
derful people here. They came 
here because they wanted to pro- 
tect and promote the public 
health, and my job is to let them 
do their job.” 

While both the White House 
and Congress are pleased by his 
performance so far, FDA watch- 
ers outside government are skeptical that 
he will succeed in reversing the fortunes of 
his agency. “You can deal with orange 
juice easily, but pretty soon you've got to | 
get down and deal with the real inadequa- 
cies,” says Charles Edwards, a former FDA 
commissioner who chaired the govern- 
ment panel that examined the agency’s 
shortcomings. The food industry believes 
Kessler is pushing too far, too quickly. 
Consumer activists are waiting to see what 
he will do about a range of food-safety is- 
sues, such as fish inspection, food addi- 
tives and pesticide residues. Drugmakers 
are still waiting for the FDA to break the 
logjam of new drug applications, Approv- 
al currently can take as long as three years, 
and there is a backlog of 271 drugs waiting 
for FDA action. But Kessler remains confi- 
dent. “There’s nothing that isn’t manage- 
able,” he says. So far, he’s done a good job 
of making that sound credible. a 
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Bury My Heart at James Bay 





The world’s most extensive hydropower 


wildlife and the traditions of 





By EUGENE LINDEN CHISASIBI 





he Cree village on the Canadian is- 

land of Fort George never had many 

full-time residents: most of the 
1,000 inhabitants were subsistence hunters 
and trappers who would spend months in 
the bush. But today the place is a virtual 
ghost town. Following the construction of 
huge hydroelectric dams upstream, almost 
all the villagers were relocated because of 
fears that torrents of water would erode 
their island, which lies at a vulnerable spot 
where the La Grande River meets James 
Bay in Quebec province. 

The Crees who moved to nearby Chisa- 
sibi now have electricity, running water and 
ties to the outside world, but they have lost 
their traditional way of life Many ancestral 
hunting lands are underwater, and the na- 
tives can no longer eat local fish because 
of mercury contamination stemming from 
the creation of a_ reservoir upstream. 
Crammed together and often idle, they 
suffer from soaring rates of alcoholism, 
suicide, vandalism and family violence. 
About 30% of them have high levels of 
mercury in their bodies. “When we 
were on the island, we had less,” says 
Larry House, a community leader, “but we 
were happy.” 

The tale of Fort George’s Indians 
Serves as a warning about what could hap- 
pen to thousands of Crees, as well as Inuit. 
who live in the wild regions surrounding 
James Bay. The construction on the La 
Grande River is just one part of what is in- 
tended to be the world’s largest hydroelec- 
tric network. Begun in 1971 and only about 
one-third finished, the James Bay power 
project could eventually include 215 dams 
and dikes, 23 power stations and 19 river 
diversions. If completed, the project would 
affect an area larger than Germany, dis- 
rupting the environment and destroying 
the tribal heritage of many of Quebec’s 
Indians. 

The Grand Council of the Crees of 
Quebec, backed by environmental groups, 
has sued Hydro-Québec, the government- 
| owned utility, to block the next Stage of 
the James Bay project, which would affect 
the Great Whale and Nastapoca rivers, in 
the northernmost regions of inhabited 
Quebec, and three rivers farther to the 
south. Though the Crees have unsuccess- 
fully fought the project for two decades, 











project has already disrupted rivers, 


Quebec’s Indians. Is it really needed? 


a‘ 
The overflow 
least stalling it when the courts rule on the 
case this summer. Growing environmental 
concern and worries about an uncertain 
economic climate have led some opinion 
leaders in Quebec to question the wisdom 
of spending as much as $31 billion on 
more dams. What particularly outrages 
the Crees is that Quebec doesn’t need 
all that power, some of which may be sold 
to New England and New York. The Indi- 
ans face the possibility of losing their 
hunting grounds so that Americans can 
keep running their air-conditioners and 
hair dryers. 

The James Bay project is the dream— 
some say obsession—of Quebec’s Pre- 
mier, Robert Bourassa, who seems to see 
every free-flowing drop of water in Que- 
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from five waterways pours into the spillway for a La Grande River dam 





bec’s big rivers as a wasted kilowatt. From 
the beginning, 20 years ago, Bourassa en- 
visioned a power network that would en- 
sure his province’s economic indepen- 
dence and boost the fortunes of its 
French-speaking majority. At first, the 
only serious opponents were the Crees, 
who claimed aboriginal rights to the land. 
In 1973 the Indians lost a major battle: a 
Quebec appeals court decided that con- 
struction on the project was too far along 
to stop and that the needs of millions of 
the province's residents outweighed the 
concerns of a few thousand natives. In 
1975 the Crees grudgingly ceded rights to 
lands affected by the power project in re- 
turn for an agreement that gave them cash 


compensation (which will eventually total 








they now have a reasonable chance of at 
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| When their hunting grounds were 
flooded, the Crees faced a sudden 
plague of mercury contamination 


more than $300 million), exclusive hunt- 
ing and fishing rights to 75,000 sq km 
(29,000 sq. mi.) of land and the right to 
have a say in future projects. The Crees 
now have a strong legal claim that this last 
part of the deal is being broken. 

Because Hydro-Québec launched the 
project before completing any kind of envi- 
ronmental-impact assessment, problems 
such as mercury pollution came as a sur- 
prise. The mercury lay dormant in rocks 
until the dammed La Grande River began 
flooding forest land. When drowned trees 
began decomposing, bacteria transformed 
the mercury into a form that could enter 
the food chain. The problem should disap- 
pear when the trees have decomposed 
completely, but that process may take 20 to 
50 years. 

The Crees claim that by drying some 
rivers and inundating others, the hydro- 
electric project is affecting everything from 
the health of moose herds to the eelgrasses 
that are vital to migratory birds. Says lan 
Goodman, a Boston-based environmental 











consultant who has advised the Crees: “It’s 
like a giant science experiment to see 
what happens to an area as large as New 
England, New York and Pennsylvania 
combined.” 

Gaétan Guertin, who directs Hydro- 
Québec’s environmental-impact studies, 
admits that the company started with very 
little knowledge but asserts that the utility 
has since spent tens of millions of dollars 
examining the affected ecosystems. More- 
over, Guertin says, the hydro project has 
had positive effects on populations of bea- 
vers, ducks and such fish as walleye pike 
and sturgeon. 

The agreement that the Crees signed 
in 1975 may give the tribe the tools it 
needs to prevail in court. The utility is try- 
ing to separate road building from the 
parts of the project subject to environ- 
mental review, so that construction can 
begin this summer. As in 1973, it would 
become much more difficult for the Crees 
to halt work once it has begun. The Crees, 
however, are arguing that the $1 billion 





| tential power customers in the U.S. are vig- 





road-construction program, 
in the region of the Great 
Whale River, is an integral 
part of the project and that 
the 1975 agreement re- 
quires both Grand Council 
consent and environmental 
review before any work can 
go forward. 

Delay would favor the 
Crees because the public is 
beginning to question who 
will be the real beneficiaries 
of additional power capaci- 
ty. In January the Quebec 
government went to court to 
Suppress the publication of 
unusual secret contracts that 
Hydro-Québee had signed 
to deliver power to 13 metals 
and chemicals companies. 
Some of the details leaked 
out anyway, revealing that the utility had 
offered cut-rate energy deals to these com- 
panies, Other industries and consumers in 
Quebec suspect that they will end up subsi- 
dizing the bargain contracts through rate 
increases. 

Moreover, the promised economic bo- 
nanza for Quebec is far from certain. Po- 
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orously pursuing conservation programs, 
and their need to purchase electricity may 
not grow as fast as once estimated, Wheth- 
er Or not more customers come forward, 
completing James Bay will weigh down the 
Quebec government with an additional 
$60 billion in debt, more than twice its cur- 
rent debt load. 

Whatever the Canadian courts decide, 
the Crees have raised legitimate questions 
about the logic and impact of a vast under- 
taking. Canada aggressively promotes its 
many natural wonders in the hope of luring 
tourists from abroad, but at home it often 
seems willing to sell that heritage for short- 
term profits. o 
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ENGAGED. Donald Trump, 45, ov erweening 
casino developer, and Marla Maples, 27, his 
on-again, off-again girlfriend. Trump, who 
divorced his wife Ivana last December, 
made noises about dumping Maples last 
month but confirmed their nuptial plans 
last week in a phone call to Live—Regis & 
Kathie Lee, aTV show 








DIED. Michael Landon, 54, boyishly hand- 
some actor, best known for playing Little 
Joe Cartwright in Bonanza, and writer, di- 
rector and producer of television hits; after 
a three-month battle with pancreatic and 
liver cancer; in Malibu, Calif. In 1957 Lan- 
don starred in the cult film favorite J Was a 
Teenage Werewolf. His part in Bonanza, 
which aired from 1959 to 1973, made hima 

household name. Landon subsequently 
| starred in and wrote many of the episodes 


— Milestones — 





of Little House on the Prairie, solidifying a 
reputation for wholesome, if saccharine, 
family entertainment. 


DIED. Lee Remick, 55, graceful, versatile 
actress; of kidney and lung cancer; in Los 
Angeles. Remick’s film debut, as a blond 
Southern baton twirler, came in 1957 with 
A Face in the Crowd. Remick won an Acad- 
emy Award nomination for Best Actress 
for portraying a tormented alcoholic in 
1962’s Days of Wine and Roses. Her 1966 
performance on Broadway in Wait Until 
Dark, as a blind woman terrorized by crimi- 
nals who had invaded her home, resulted 
in a Tony nomination. 





| DIED. Howard Nemerov, 71, Pulitzer-prize- 
winning poet and former U.S. poet laure- 
| ate; of cancer; in St. Louis. A World War II 








combat pilot, Nemerov went on to write 30 
books, including novels and short stories. 
In 1978 his Collected Poems won both a Pu- 
litzer Prize and a National Book Award. 
Known as a very private man, he explained 
that “if you're a word slinger for a living, 
teaching and writing, when you get to be 
alone you like it to be quiet.” 


DIED. James Van Alen, 88, who changed 
tennis by inventing the tie breaker; after a 
fall from a terrace at his home; in Newport, 
R.I. In 1954 Van Alen founded the Inter- 
national Tennis Hall of Fame in Newport. 
Four years later, he devised the tie breaker 
as part of a comprehensive new scoring sys- 
tem to speed up the game. He based his 
rules, which feature a limited number of 
points in each game and set, on those for | 





table tennis. 
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Testing, 
Testing, 
Testing 





The Administration’s 
proposals for a national 
exam system have drawn 

| fire from all sides. They | 
| probably shouldn’t. | 


By SAM ALLIS BOS TON 





mericans quiz their kids more than 
anyone else in the world: 46 million 
students from kindergarten through 
H high school are subjected to more than 150 
million standardized tests each year. The 
results of that exercise seem dismal. Only 
5% of U.S. high school seniors are deemed 
able to pursue higher mathematical study. 
By most measures, students in a variety of 
industrial countries continue to demon- 
strate that they know far more than their 
| American peers about basics in history, sci- 
| ence and reasoning. Who needs more tests? 
That question is being asked by an in- 
creasing number of parents, school admin- 
istrators and civil rights organizations in 
response to the Bush Administration’s pro- 
posals for a national system of exams called 
the American Achievement Tests. Fair- 
Test, an organization based in Cambridge, 
Mass., has already written Congress asking 
legislators to withhold funding from the 
| Bush program, arguing that it will not im- 
prove U.S, education and might damage it. 
| “Politicians cannot simply mandate new 
tests and expect education to improve mag- 
ically,” says FairTest associate director 
| Monty Neill. That opinion was echoed last 
week in Miami Beach, at the annual con- 
vention of the National Education 
Association. 

| Who is right? Under the Bush propos- 
als, tests would be taken voluntarily by stu- 
| dents across the country in the fourth, | 

eighth and 12th grades, yielding uniform 

yardsticks of performance. What the exams 

would look like is unclear, although Educa- 

tion Department officials vow they would 

not resemble the multiple-choice exercises 
of the past. The achievement tests would | 

document the knowledge of children in five 

core subjects: mathematics, science. Eng 

lish, history and geography. The White 

House has asked Congress for $12.4 mil- 

lion—a pittance—to start work on develop- 

ing both the exams and the standards that 
would go with them. 
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Los Angeles eighth-graders take an algebra test: a complicated web of standards 


Proponents of national testing argue 
that the exams would provide a uniform 
means for parents to judge a school’s per- 
formance and compare it with that of other 
schools in the neighborhood and across the 
nation. If unhappy with a particular school, 
parents could take their child to another 
and could shop around for the best alterna- 
tives based on standardized data. Thus the 
exams could become a vehicle to implement 
the controversial “school choice” program 
that is one of the cornerstones of the Bush 
Administration's package of education re- 
forms. They also become passports to be 
produced upon demand for college admis- 
sions officers and employers in later life. 

In Britain, where performance-based 
tests are being integrated into the school 
system, students spend one-fifth of the 
school year preparing for and taking them, 
according to Walter Haney of the Center 
for the Study of Testing at Boston College. 
What's more, says Haney, these exams are 
at least 10 times as costly as U.S. exercises 


like the College Boards, which are admin- 
istered to roughly 1.5 million students an- 
nually. In Japan national tests have been 
used for at least six years, but only for ju- 
nior high and high schools. (Tests for stu- 
dents in lower-middle schools were aban- 
doned in 1953, when they were judged to 
have served their purpose as a means 
to measure postwar curriculum reform.) 
Some Japanese educators are worried that 
national tests lower student goals by steer- 
ing them toward the universities they think 
they can get into, rather than where they 
really want to go. 

The main argument against the tests in 
the U.S. is that there is no necessary link 
between such exercises and better educa- 
tion. “You cannot test intellectual habits,” 
argues Theodore Sizer, an educational- 
reform thinker based in Providence who 
heads the Coalition of Essential Schools. 
He feels it would be better to leave matters 
where they stand. 

An even more sensitive issue is whether 
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WORRIES ABOUT NATIONAL EXAMS... 


& There is no clear link between tests and a better education. 
® There is a risk of bias against minority and women students. 


@ The exams would not take into account national diversity. 





® There is too much testing already, and more would be expensive. 


. .. AND ANSWERS ABOUT THEIR IMPORTANCE 


®@ Away to measure advancement against national performance standards is a vital 
educational tool. 


® Tests would allow parents to compare schools and thus facilitate a system of 
choice. 


® There would be no single, straitjacket test, but a variety of evaluations. 


@ Itis demeaning to argue that minorities should not be held to the same basic 
achievement standards as other students. 
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national tests will actively harm the pros- 
pects of minority students. “It is still an 
open question whether we can create a fair 
test,” says Thomas Romberg, a University 
of Wisconsin mathematics professor who 
spent six years helping develop a set of 
widely praised national math standards. 
Beverly Cole, education director for the 
N.A.A.C.P., Which is a member of FairTest, 
admits she is “paranoid” about the idea. 
“There’s a knee-jerk response on the part 
of minorities against national testing be- 
cause we've suffered the most from them 
in the past.” 

Critics of ethnic bias can point to such 
celebrated examples as the use of the word 
regatta on a College Board exam of a few 
years past—a term that had little to do with 
experience in the inner city. Educational 
Testing Service, which administers the Col- 
lege Boards, now reviews each exam ques- 
tion for such assumptions. However, the de- 
sire to meet minority concerns has also led 
to such skewing practices as “race norm- 
ing,” the comparison of test scores only 
within minority groups rather than across 
the board. That can lead to a subtle under- 
mining of minority achievement. It is, in- 
deed, demeaning and even racist to suggest 
that blacks cannot or should not be held to 
the same achievement standards as whites. 





ducation Department officials say 

they have never envisioned a single 

national test, but rather a varied 
package. According to Dr. Lauren Resnick 
of the University of Pittsburgh, who has 
done seminal work in this area, these might 
include oral projects, portfolios in which 
students display a body of work completed 
over time, open-ended questions to ex- 
plore student thinking, writing samples 
and perhaps some multiple choice. These 
would be part of a complicated web of 
standards that would be calibrated first at 
the state level, then among states and re- 
gions and, finally, nationally. Just how this 
uniform grading would be accomplished, 
however, remains foggy. 

Then there is the issue of cost. To de- 
velop and administer national tests may 
take a great deal of money—far more than 
the Bush Administration is requesting. 
The Administration is silent about who 
would pay for that, and how. The cost fac- 
tor could mean brutal triage—spend 
scarce education dollars for proven win- 
ners like the Head Start Program or for an 
abstraction to measure achievement whose 
value might not be apparent for years. 

Given the risks involved, national test- 
ing makes sense only if it is a solid learning 
tool supported by a national consensus. 
The need for improved achievement by 
U.S. students is undeniable; so is the need 
to avoid yet another expensive educational 
boondoggle. The Administration’s propos- 
als, prudently applied, seem well worth 
pursuing—so long as they, too, are tested 
at every stage. With reporting by 
| Mick Brunton/London and Seiichi Kanise/Tokyo 














Examining the Big Picture 


ow does this sound as an exam question? A fifth-grader in San Diego County 

decided to figure out how fara ball would travel ifit rolled down a ramp ata steady 
5 ft. per sec. for a year (assuming that friction on the shallow incline counteracted the 
acceleration of gravity.) His work page is a maze of multiplication, punctuated by 
arrows explaining things like “Here I found out how many seconds there are ina year.” 
His final answer—29,863 miles and 1,108.8 yds.—is accompanied by a proud state- 
ment: “I chose this paper because it’s a problem I created and solved myself.” 

The child’s exercise is an example of what is known as the portfolio approach to 
testing, which derives its name from the collection of work assembled by artists and 
architects to show off the true scope of their talent. In addition to taking formal ex- 
ams, a portfolio student selects his or her best work during an entire year of study, 
and at term’s end explains the choices. The portfolio approach places emphasis on 
overall accomplishment rather than ability to conquer a battery of tests. And stu- 
dents learn the virtues of improvement as they revise and embellish drafts of their 
work, as opposed to the cycle of cramming and forgetting that can accompany an 
exam regimen, 

Portfolios have been used on a small scale for some time in pilot projects around 
the country—but over the past year, fourth- and eighth-graders in about one-third 
of Vermont's public elementary and middle schools began assembling portfolios in 
English and mathematics to be scored by their teachers. This year the remaining 
schools will participate. While students will continue to take tests to measure basic 
skills in subjects like mathematics and reading, the goals are to incorporate such 








As a portfolio exercise, students at Shelburne Middle School explain a math 


gauges gradually into the portfolios and, perhaps, do away with exams altogether, 

In English classes, students assemble poems, plays and essays for their portfo- 
lios. They also submit to a 45-minute creative-writing session to determine how 
well they perform under pressure. Mathematics is a tougher challenge for all con- 
cerned. Thus far the attempts to build a portfolio include everything from exercises 
in factors and fractions to mind-stretching essays on the color of mathematics 
and the composition of letters to Albert Einstein. But, says Ann Rainey, an award- 
winning eighth-grade math teacher in the Shelburne Middle School near Burling- 
ton, “we still don’t know what a math portfolio should be.” The development of a 
uniform portfolio-scoring system is equally difficult. Vermont education authori- 
ties have set up seven week-long sessions this summer to help teachers calibrate 
their mathematics scoring. 

Most Vermont teachers seem enthusiastic, if curious, about the new method. 
But some fear that basic skills will suffer if uniform testing of students is abolished. 
“That would definitely be a mistake in math,” says Steven Jarrett, an cighth-grade 
math teacher in Craftsbury. “Algebra needs to be practiced continuously.” Con- 
cedes Ross Brewer, director of the Vermont project: “There are no smart people to 
copy. We are literally making this thing up as we go along.” —By Sam Allis/Burlington 
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Approaching Absolute Zero 





Ad Reinhardt, gadfly and hater of bogus mysticism, 
reduced painting to the pure power of austerity 





| By ROBERT HUGHES 


WwW € are saturated in reproductions of 
works of art. Hence the more art 
books and magazines we thumb through, 
the less likely we are to see an original fresh, 
for the first time: reproduction precedes 
the work as the radar blip announces the in- 
coming plane, removing its element of sur- 
prise. No well-known artist has ever been 
able to circumvent this; only obscure ones 
don’t have the problem, and wish they did. 

During the 1950s, the American Ad 
Reinhardt dissolved the problem by paint- 
ing pictures so dark, so apparently mono- 
chrome, that they could not be mechanical- 
ly reproduced—images that come out on a 
glossy page as trite-looking black 
squares, Reinhardt’s series of “black” 
paintings, completed between 1954 
and his death in 1967, are among the 
few works produced by an American 
that make sense only in themselves 
and are utterly meaningless in their 
clones. Collectively they are a superb 
vindication of art’s right to be experi- 
enced at first hand. And they have 
not been seen together in the U.S. for 
20 years. This fact alone makes this 
summer's Reinhardt retrospective at 
Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art, 
jointly organized with the Museum of 
Contemporary Art in Los Angeles 
(where it will be seen from October), 
| an event. 

Reinhardt was a great purist; he 
was also the chief gadfly and moralist 
of New York art in the time of its first 
big flowering, the '40s and "50s. Which 
does not imply that other artists in the 
New York School lacked probity; only 
that Reinhardt made such a fierce 
point of showing where he thought art 
could go wrong, become soft, betray 
its essence. He was a fine aphoristic 
preacher, irresistibly quotable, and a 
deadly parodist. He listed the techni- 
cal skills of the modern American art- 
ist_ as “brushworking, panhandling, 
backscratching, palette-knifing, wax- 
ing, buncombing, texturing, whee- 
dling, tooling, sponging . . . subliming, 
shpritzing, soft-soaping . . .” 

He hated the bogus mysticism 
that clung to interpretations of 
American art in the ’50s—the cult of 
the heroic personality, of expressive 
blood and guts, of the Artist as Fate- 
Defying Existentialist. “My painting 
represents the victory of the forces of 
light and peace over the powers of 

















| darkness and evil,” Picasso had pompously 
pe y 


announced in 1957. Well, fine, wrote Rein- 
hardt, but “my painting represents the vic- 
tory of the forces of darkness and peace 
over the powers of light and evil.”” How 
he would have loathed the market-and- 
genius cultism of the ‘80s! He defined art— 
his own and others’—by negations. He took 


| to an extreme the sphinx’s riddle of early 


Modernism, the question that leads an art- 
ist along the edge of the drop where the aes- 
thetic impulse no longer has a toehold in 
common experience: How much can | jetti- 
son before this painting, this sculpture, 
ceases to be painting or sculpture, before its 
essence is lost along with its attributes? 

The desire to get art down to its ulti- 





Sphinx’s riddle: Red, Green, Blue and Orange, circa 1948 


mate components and endow it with the 
communicative power of total austerity is 
very much a 20th century one. It begins 
with Mondrian’s grids and Malevich's 
black square, sheds its mysticism in Ameri- 
ca and re-emerges as factual, what-you- 
see-is-what-you-get Minimalism. Rein- 
hardt’s work was part of this process: he 
cleared the way for Minimalism without 
being at all interested in its factuality. 
Reinhardt was never a figurative paint- 
er; all his surviving work is abstract, Cubist- 
based at first with elements of collage. In 
the "40s it passed through a phase of “all- 
over” painting, then to loose, gridlike struc- 
tures such as the lovely Red, Green, Blue 
and Orange, circa 1948, whose patches of 
blue and green seem to twinkle optically 
like the dispersed crosses that stand in for 
light on the sea in an early Mondrian, Even- 
tually he settled on a symmetrical, predeter- 
mined array of blocks of one highly saturat- 
ed color: first red (in 1952), then blue (in 
1953) and finally black. Compared with 
what was going on in other American 
studios, Reinhardt’s red and blue 
paintings looked utterly impersonal 
no freehand drawing, no textures, no 
“interesting” design, just the single, 
hieratic array, motionless and inelo- 
quent. No American artist has ever 
put the claims of what he called “art- 
as-art’”—free from any trace of social 
: Or therapeutic agenda—more cate- 
3 gorically than Reinhardt. 
. The summing up of this is in the 
“black” paintings, which can absorb 
any amount of staring although they 
look utterly empty when you first see 
them, the pictorial equivalent of ab- 
solute zero. As William Rubin says in 
the catalog preface, “The visitor who 
‘does’ the Ad Reinhardt retrospec- 
tive at three miles an hour will literal- 
ly not see it.” Gradually your eyes ad- 
just, as to a dark room, and a form 
does appear: the simplest of shapes 
in the final square canvases, a cross 
that divides the surface into nine 
equal subsquares. Within the black 
there are the finest, barely percepti- 
ble shifts of color, a disappearing 
gleam of red or bronze, a nuance so 
faint and fugitive that you wonder 
whether you are imagining it. 
Perception? Illusion? Trick of 
sensory deprivation? It is impossible 
to know, but to pursue this infinitesi- 
mal trace of light, to stabilize it and re- 
call it, is the discipline the painting 
compels. It is the ghost of the lumi- 
nosity of Reinhardt’s early work, the 
breath of his conception of the Ideal. 
It is also deeply romantic. One is ci- 
ther repelled or fascinated by it; there 
is no middle ground. Reinhardt’s re- 
ductions, one realizes, were not those 
of a minimalist. s 
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This Summer, 


We're Lowering Our Rates. Not Our Standards. 









Thursdays 
through Sundays 


544 


Per Room, Per Night. 
Conditions Apply? 










Why settle for a bargain hotel when you can have a hotel that’s a genuine bargain. A 
Courtyard by Marriott hotel for an incredibly reasonable $44 a night, any Thursday 
through Sunday. 

Unlike so many of those too-good-to-be-true offers, our special $44 rate isn't for 
a heartbreak hotel. It’s for a Courtyard. The perfect place to rest and relax from 
sightseeing, shopping, visiting family, friends or whatever. Where you can stretch 


out in a spacious, comfortable room. And get your body and soul back together again as you unwind in 


our pool, whirlpool and minigym. There's even a cozy restaurant that’s only steps from your room. 


So if you're looking for a terrific hotel to trust with your vacation for a mere $44 a night, just call 


1-800-321-2211 or your travel agent, 7 days ahead for reservations. Of course, if 


you're looking for a hotel for less, you'll find one. But just think what it could 


cost you. 


GozxUSA! ° 


*Special rate for Thursday nights must be in conjunction with Friday night stay 7 day advance reservation required. Groups are not eligible for this offer 
Offer good through September 22nd at 180 participating Courtyards nationwide. Rooms are limited, Other restrictions may apply. © 1991 Courtyard by Marriott 
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GET WEIGHT OFF AND KEEP IT OFF 
FOR GOOD WITH NORDICTRACK... 


America’s most efficient, total-body workout. 


Diets Alone Don’t Work. 

When you eat less, your body automatically 
adjusts its metabolism to a lower level 
attempting to maintain a set point betweer 
your food intake and activity level. You lose 
some weight, but feel tired, grumpy and 
hungry. Inevitably you give in splurge, and 
gain the weight back again 


The Secret To Lasting Weight Loss. 
For best results, eat sensible meals and get 
regular aerobic exercise on NordicTrack 
NordicTrack's highly efficient total-body 
workout will raise your metabolism, so you 
can get weight off and keep it off for good 


NordicTrack: “The World's 
Best Aerobic Exerciser.”” 

Fitness experts agree that cross-country 
skiing is the world’s best aerobic exercise 
By duplicating the motion of cross-country 
skiing NordicTrack lets you work more 
muscle groups and burn more calories than 
with a treadmill, exercise bike, or stairclimber 
— up to 1,100 calories per hour, according to 
fitness experts 

It also helps you reduce body fat and gain 
muscle tissue. Which means you'll burn more 
calories even at rest 





Easy To Use; Just 20 Minutes A Day. 
NordicTrack is as easy as walking 

And it's time-efficient 20 minutes a day is 

all it takes 


“AMERICAN MUSIC 








npany 


You're worth it! 


Call 


fora & Brochure 


1-800-328-588 : 


Jonatt 


DESNT GET 


NY BETTER THAN THIS: 


—ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 


x *k * 


x * 


THE COMPLETE STAX'"-VOLT* SINGLES 


BA nine-CD Deluxe Boxed set! 


@ 244 tracks; many available for the first time in two decades! 


@ Digitally remastered from the original mono master tapes! 


BA 64-page, fully illustrated book! 
A complete Stax"-Volt® history! 


OTIS REDDING! SAM & DAVE! 
BOOKER T. & THE MGs! 

EDDIE FLOYD! WILLIAM BELL! 
RUFUS & CARLA THOMAS! 

ALBERT KING! JOHNNIE TAYLOR! 
THE MAR-KEYS and many, many more! 
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| Theater 


Elsinore on 
The Potomac 


FORTINBRAS by Lee Blessing 


he most influential play in English, 

Hamilet, is generally taken to show the 
failure of the Man of Thought. It ends with 
the arrival of the alternative ideal: Fortin- 
bras, conquering prince of Norway, a deci- 
sive Man of Action. Lee Blessing’s fasci- 
nating new play begins literally where 
Hamlet ends and asks whether Fortinbras 
proves any better a leader. 

Much else is on Blessing’s mind in this 
weirdly comic piece: Shakespeare's shaky 
dramaturgy (rescued by friendly pirates, 
indeed!), the meaning of death and the 
afterlife, the ubiquitous enigma of TV. The 
play lampoons official cover-ups: by the 
time Hamlet’s friend Horatio tells people 
what really happened at Elsinore, every- 
one believes Fortinbras’ concoction about 
murderous Polish spies instead. The hero 








Ghost lovers: Jenkins and Laura Linney 


puns bawdily about nights with Ophelia’s 
lubricious ghost. But the deepest concern 
is for the shallowness of modern politics. 
As Fortinbras, Daniel Jenkins enters 
talking in the clipped modern diction of a 
yuppie warrior—contemptuous of doubt, 
confident of the power of confidence itself. 
Dumb luck makes him an epic hero. Every 
country his armies confront submits with- 
out battle. Then comes disaster just as 
| abrupt and irrational: his soldiers all march 
into the Indus River and drown. The man 
of action, it turns out, is as storm tossed on 
the seas of fate as any man of thought— 
and far less equipped to handle the swings 
of fortune. Any parallels to George Bush | 
and the gulf war are obviously intentional. 
The staging is by Des McAnuff, who on 
Broadway guided Jenkins as Huck Finn in 
the musical Big River and shaped Blessing’s 
comedy of U.S.-Soviet relations, A Walk in 
the Woods. This production inaugurates a 
new main stage at La Jolla Playhouse, out- 
side San Diego, where McAnuff is artistic 
director, Neither the architect nor the | 
playwright could ask for a more visually 
seductive showcase. — By William A. Henry It 
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Carrying On the Legacy 


Once Alvin Ailey’s star dancer, Judith Jamison takes over 
his role at the head of New York’s most vivacious company 


By JANICE C. SIMPSON 


F ew artistic relationships are closer 
than that between a choreographer 
and the dancer who embodies his or her in- 
spiration. Such was the relationship be- 
tween Alvin Ailey and Judith Jamison. Ai- 
ley, at the head of his own dance company, 
drew on gospel music, the blues and other 
legacies of the black experience to create 
works that helped open the world of dance 
to new audiences and new performers. Ja- 
mison was the majestic dancer who per- 
formed Ailey’s creations with a poetry and 


Jamison calling the shots: special talent, kindred spirit 


passion that matched his own. In such a 
collaboration, says Jamison, the other per- 
son “knows what you're doing without 
your telling him. He knows your move- 
ments, what’s. going on inside your body, 
your mind and your spirit.” 

Nevertheless, Jamison was eager to 
stand on her own, and she left the Ailey 
troupe in 1980. But the mystical bond be- 
tween them never weakened. So in 1988, 
when Ailey, ill with a rare blood disorder, 
invited Jamison to accompany him on what 
would be his last tour, she didn’t hesitate. 
Between rehearsals, performances and 
travel, Ailey prepared her to carry on his 
legacy. She became artistic director of the 
Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater less 
than three weeks after his death in 1989. 

The passing of a founder can be a se- 
vere blow to any institution. Yet today, un- 
der Jamison, 48, the Ailey troupe has never 
looked better. Its technique is sharper than 
it has been in years, and it has lost none of 








its usual sassy flair. Behind the scenes, Ja- 
mison has stabilized the Manhattan-based 
company’s finances by finding it a second 
home in Baltimore, where it will maintain a 
residency for five weeks each year. In New 
York City throughout this month, she will 
oversee a dance camp for disadvantaged 
kids that continues Ailey’s mission of tak- 
ing dance to the masses. 

Jamison’s approach to running the 
troupe differs in some respects from Ai- 
ley’s—he encouraged dancers to discover 
their own mistakes, she is more direct 
about what she wants; he shied away from 
fund raising and publicity, she 
embraces both—but their ar- 
tistic goals are the same. “Her 
aesthetic is built on Alvin’s,” 
says Denise Jefferson, director 
of the company’s dance school. 
“The transition was smooth 
because Judy was coming 
home.” 

Jamison and Ailey first met 
in 1965, when she stumbled 
over him while rushing off- 
Stage after an unsuccessful au- 
dition for a television special. 
Although the famed choreog- 
rapher Agnes de Mille had dis- 
covered her and given the 
young dancer her first profes- 
sional role, in a piece created 
for the American Ballet The- 
ater, Jamison found that her 
height (5 ft. 10 in.), dark color- 
ing and close-cropped hair 
made it difficult to find other 
jobs in a world that prized petite, fair wom- 
en with flowing tresses, Ailey, however, 
recognized her special talent and kindred 
spirit and invited her to join his company. 
Their partnership flourished, reaching its 
apogee in 1971, when Ailey created Cry, a 
solo dance tribute to black women that be- 
came Jamison’s signature piece 

After going on her own, Jamison 
starred in the Broadway musical Sophisti- 
cated Ladies and appeared with several oth- 
er dance companies as a guest performer 
and later as a choreographer. In 1988 she 
founded her own troupe, the Jamison Proj- 
ect, which gave her valuable experience in 
fund raising and other management re- 
sponsibilities necessary to keep a dance 
group on its feet. When Ailey died, Jamison 
folded the company that bore her name 
into the one that bore her friend’s. “Ego is 
important to me,” she admits, “but the sus- 
tenance of this company is very important to 
me.” The collaboration goes on. s 
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Golden Voice 
It’s happened to lawyers, 
doctors and other licensed 
professionals, but it had 
never happened to an op- 
era star until last week. 
That’s when a New York 
State appeals court ruled 





that world-class 


mezzo- 
soprano Frederica’ von 
Stade must share with her 
ex-husband Peter Elkus any 
career income earned dur- 
ing their 17-year marriage. 
The ruling defined Von 
Stade’s career and celebrity 
Status as “marital proper- 
ty,” entitling Elkus, the 
singer’s voice coach and 
adviser during her rise to 
stardom, to a chunk of Von 
Stade’s earnings. 





e 


By ALEXANDER B. TRESNIOWSKI/Reported by Wendy Cole 





Paradise Lost 


He offered to throw her a 
party but she turned him 
down, so Prince Charles was 
out of town the day his wife 
turned 30 last week. A busi- 
nesslike Princess Diana 
marked the occasion by 
hosting a charity lunch for a 
children’s hospice and even 
asked that pop star Phil Col- 
lins, on hand for the event, 
not sing Happy Birthday; in- 
Stead, Collins sang Another 
Day in Paradise. Will Charles 
Stage a similar no-show for 
the couple’s upcoming 10th 
wedding anniversary? If he 
does, he may need to regain 
his robust polo form to bol- 
ster his sagging image. Last 
week a poll showed that 





. 

Hip Hop 

Could it be that BO 
JACKSON'’s hip injury, which 
many predicted would end 
his baseball and football he- 
roics, was really just a calcu- 
lated career move? The ad- 
vertising All-Star may simply 
have needed a new angle for 
his latest Nike commercial. 
Now Bo knows rehabilitation 
too. The splashy spot, de- 
buting this week, shows a 
jaunty Jackson breaking out 
of a cheesy musical number 
and into a high-octane, multi- 
sport workout, suggesting 
that Bo will eventually make 
an odds-defying, legend-en- 
larging return to the playing 
fields. Bo, above all, knows 
bucks. 





Charles is no longer the most 
popular member of the royal 
family. He’s now second, be- 
hind Diana. 














Blues Card 


Unless you're a rapper, in a 
heavy-metal band or Madon- 
na, you've got to sing your 
heart out to make a dent in 
today’s pop charts. Fortu- 
nately, that’s just what 
French sensation Patricia 
Kaas docs in Scéne de Vie, 
her first album to be released 
in the U.S. She was just an 
18-year-old — raspy-voiced 
torch singer when Gérard 
Depardieu discovered her in 
1985; two big-selling albums 
later, Kaas, who sings only 
in French, is her coun- 
try’s reigning chanteuse—its 
Edith Piaf for the 1990s. “I’m 
not really running after rec- 
ord sales,” says Kaas. “If only 
a few people come to see me 
sing, that will be very good.” 


Men Who Lie About Nuns! 


His stock-in-trade is sifting through sinful confessions, but PHIL 
DONAHUE was on the wrong side of a scandal last week. Ina syndi- 
cated essay about his Catholic upbringing, the good-guy talk-show 


host made up phony names for the nuns he 
fondly recalled and included a copy of a 
faked missal inscription. Not exactly a mor- 
tal sin, but after a Catholic News Service re- 
porter blew the whistle, enough to force 
Phil into the confessional. “I changed the 
names of the nuns to protect the innocent,” 
he said. Donahue's heart was in the right 
place, though: proceeds from the essay will 


benefit elderly nuns. 











INTRODUCING 
ATOOTHPASTE 
THAT WILL 
HELP KEEP 

TARTAR 
FROM THE 
FACES 
OF THE EARTH. 


The challenge with tartar is to away the bacterial plaque 
fight it before it even starts to before it can harden into 
harden. New Colgate Tartar ugly tartar. The results: 
Control, with our ex- Teeth that feel as clean as 
clusive tartar-fighting can be. And a smile that 
booster, does just that. could only come from the 
It helps you brush world’s le aii toothpaste. 


BECAUSE YOUR SMILE WAS MEANT TO LASTALIFETIME: | U- 4 
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Advertising Spoken Here 








At an international festival of television commercials, the 
hottest spots reveal a world of cultural differences 


By MARGOT HORNBLOWER CANNES 





F ive weeks after its glamorous film festi- 
val, the French Riviera town of Cannes 
once again becomes the scene of a major 
international competition. Top filmmakers 
from around the world—from Argentina 
to Yugoslavia—offer their work. World- 
class directors like Ridley Scott and Spike 
Lee capture the moment. Performers from 
Madonna to Mickey Rourke play to collec- 
tive fantasies. But this time there is one 
crucial difference: most of the movies flash 
by in 15 to 90 seconds. 

This is the other Cannes festival—the 
38th International Advertising Film Festi- 
val. Here some 4,500 art directors, copywrit- 


| ers and filmmakers gathered to assess nearly 





4,000 of the world’s top television commer- 
cials. Schmaltzy or sexy, slick or surreal, sus- 
penseful or satirical, the hottest spots were 
awarded 80 gold, silver or bronze “Lions” by 
a 23-member international jury. 

The U.S. always submits the most en- 
tries: 781 this year, followed by Britain with 
387, Spain with 336 and Japan with 318. But 
it no longer wins the most awards, The re- 
cent explosion of commercial TV in Eu- 
rope, Asia and Latin America has fostered a 
burst of freewheeling talent. This year’s 
grand prize went to a stylish French com- 


mercial (also aired in the U.S.) in which a 
lion and a tawny woman climb up opposite 
sides of a mountain, and at the peak the 
woman outroars the lion for a bottle of Per- 
rier. Another winner was a spectacular Eng- 
lish spot for Reebok sneakers in which a 
Mohawk steelworker sprints and leaps atop 
an Atlanta skyscraper. The ad is so scary 
that it was banned from British TV. Overall, 
Britain won the most Lions—20 compared 


| with the U.S.’s 14. Australia and Spain tied 


for third place with nine awards each. 

One USS. entry met a shocking rebuff. It 
is a lump-in-the-throat spot about Mike 
Sewell, a youth born with Down’s syn- 
drome, who found a job and happiness at 
McDonald’s. The crowd in the giant audito- 
rium at Cannes greeted it with raucous boos 
and whistles, “This is the most vicious, cyni- 
cal, jaded audience in the world,” said Mar- 
cio Moreira, creative director of McCann- 
Erickson Worldwide. “They don’t like to 
have their emotions manipulated.” 

The reaction was a reminder that ad- 
vertising, no less than any other art, bares 
the psyche of a nation. “Schmaltz is an 


| American idiom,” said Moreira. “We're a 


people who cherish wearing our feelings 
on our sleeve.” Along with wavy fields of 
grain and golden, hazy images of plump 
grandparents, another American penchant 








is for the hard sell: buy because it tastes 
good, or because it works better. 

By contrast, the British are embar- 
rassed by the direct approach, preferring 
humor. “British ads are funnier because 
the British themselves are funnier,” says 
Dutch adman Bart Kuiper. One cheeky 
British spot, titled The Hopping Pecker, 
shows a cartoon image of a male organ 
knocking at a red heart-shaped door and 
being refused entry until it coifs a condom. 


umor is rarer in France, which goes 

for abstract, elegant and often sur- 
realistic images (such as the Perrier-on- 
the-mount spot) with no direct message. In 
one French ad, a handsome man picks up a 
svelte woman on the road and drives her 
home through a thunderstorm as they ex- 
change long glances. It turns out to be a 


| spot for Renault—but it says little about 


the car. In contrast, German ads are mostly 
blunt: Buy Soviet-made Ladas, one East 


| German distributor exhorts, because they 


cost no more than secondhand West Ger- 
man cars. Italy’s gold winner is a frankly 
self-mocking spot with shots of fully 


| dressed men adjusting their underwear in 


public. “We've cured Italian men of a bad 
habit,” intones the announcer, leading into 
a pitch for Johnny Lambs boxer shorts. 

As for Japanese ads, it seems only the 
Japanese understand them. One baffling 
spot features a man eating a parking ticket 
in front of a meter maid; | LOVE OSAKA, 
says the kicker. “The cultural gap is so 
great,” commented Allen Rosenshine, 
chairman of BBDO Worldwide and presi- 
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dent of the Cannes jury, “that it is almost 
impossible for the West to appreciate Jap- 
anese commercials.” But the Japanese 
clearly have cachet. One prizewinning Ital- 
ian spot for oven paper has a Japanese de- 
livering the sales pitch in his own language, 
without subtitles. For most viewers, his 
body language must suffice. 

With the world’s economy in a down- 
turn, many industrial clients opted for safe, 
conventional pitches, leaving some of the 
most daring filmmaking for public-service 
spots. Torture, smoking, rain-forest de- 
struction, homelessness and global warming 
are among the issues that prompted 209 
such entries. A heart-stopping British ad 
against incest shows a little girl lining her 
stuffed animals against her bedroom door 
to prevent her father from entering. Most 
controversial was an Australian insurance 
company’s antispeeding campaign, showing 
violent car crashes with screaming victims 
and dying, bloody children. It won a gold 
Lion—and a chorus of angry whistles from 
the audience. ‘Terrorist advertising,” 
charged French television producer Jéréme 
Bonaldi. But BBDO’s Rosenshine de- 
fended the spots’ “irrevocable impact,” say- 
ing, “ You're never going to forget them.” 


he prevailing serious mood was mir- 

rored in the growing use of ecology as 
a Selling tool. In an irreverent German spot 
for Mercedes-Benz, a man admires his 
gleaming sedan with its catalytic converter, 
then climbs onto a bicycle instead and rides | 
away. “We can never really do enough for | 
the environment,” says the narrator. An 
offbeat British ad shows a Navajo trucker | 
trying to send smoke signals from his ex | 
haust pipe to friends across a canyon. It 
doesn’t work because he has switched to 
Shell diesel fuel. | 

Even that old advertising standby, na- 
ked female flesh, was rare in this year’s fes- 
tival. True, one Norwegian ad shows a jolly 
couple making love. But then they pause, 
and the woman winds up her partner with a 
huge key. Declares the voice-over: “Det 
Nye is the magazine for girls who make 
their own decisions.” In another feminist 
campaign, the latest Maidenform under- 
wear spots from the U.S. invite viewers to 
contrast today’s free-form lingerie with the 
historic oppression of women within bone- 
and wire-framed corsets and bustles. 

In Europe audiences flock to movie 
theaters early to watch the commercials 
and break into applause for the best ones. 
Americans are more casual, even disdain- 
ful about ads, but when they gather at their 
back fences or around office water coolers, 
they discuss them as avidly as they do the 
shows that surround them. The five-day 
Cannes festival celebrates the wit and 
imagination that prompt that interest. As 
New Zealander John Doig of the Mc- 
Caffrey and McCall agency put it, “We 
come here to remind ourselves that ads 
don’t just sell. They also make the little 
| hairs stand up on the back of the neck.” 


Cinema 


Into the Realm of Sigh-Fi 





REGARDING HENRY Directed by Mike Nichols; Screenplay by Jeffrey Abrams 


By RICHARD CORLISS 
obody has a life anymore, Hollywood 


N tells us, only an afterlife. By now you 
are familiar with all those transcendental 
rehab movies—Ghost and its spectrally 
sentimental cousins—in which people re- 
turn from the void to get a chance to say 
(What else?) “I love you.” Audiences lose 
themselves in a teary mixture of awe and 
awww at these wistful fantasies, which now 
constitute an entire genre: sigh-fi. 


comes a new man and determines to right 
the wrongs he committed in his earlier life. 
He is like a reformed Scrooge on a very 
long Christmas Day. He will buy his daugh- 
ter a puppy and even become that most im- 
probable creature, an honest lawyer. 

This is, recall, a fantasy, set in the old- 
fashioned movie Manhattan that is a beau- 
tiful place to be lost in. Nichols, as always, 
is terrific at suggesting worlds without 
words. The camera catches a glance from 
a pretty lawyer at Henry’s firm, and we 





Achance to do it right, from scratch: kindly daughter Allen nurses born-again dad Ford 


Regarding Henry, Mike Nichols’ effec- 
tive, infuriating new weepie, works a cun- 
ning variation on the born-again theme. It 
eliminates the middleman, Death, by sub- 
jecting Henry Turner (Harrison Ford) to a 
gunshot wound that erases his memory. 
Bang!, you're a new man. The old one 
needed some revision. That Henry was a 
slick Manhattan lawyer who misused his 
gifts to ruin innocent men and save venal 
corporations. Instructed by his chic wife 
(Annette Bening) to apologize to their 11- 
year-old daughter (Mikki Allen), Henry in- 
stead scolds the dear girl in Latin. The guy 
barely deserves to live, until he gets a 
chance to do it right, from scratch. 

After his injury, Henry must be taught 
everything over again, from how to walk 
to who he is. Ford, whose face assumes 
the agreeable befuddlement of Mortimer 
Snerd, plays Henry as an eager but slightly 
backward child. He returns to his posh 
Fifth Avenue apartment as if he had been 
consigned to a foster home. But because 
his teachers are kind and patient, he be 
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know in that instant that she has had an 
affair with the old, nasty Henry. But then 
the script insists that these epiphanies 
be spelled out in illuminated capital let- 
ters; and Nichols, a jaunty yachtsman of 
a director, must trawl through treacle. 
Strings swell at the merest emotion. And 

lordy!—dog-reaction shots! By the end, 
when the pooch trots into a school chapel, 
you may want the animal to pee on a pew, 

We bet that the picture will be a hit— 

not because it is so smart about many small 
things but because it is so shameless in pro- 
moting its one big thing. Like the other sigh 
fi movies, Regarding Henry says any mortal 
catastrophe offers an opportunity to erase 
the chalkboard mess we have made of our 
lives. We can make amends and have great 
sex too. By serving up comfy antidotes to ill- 
ness and death, these movies provide a se- 
ductively meretricious form of release: New 
Age religion on the cheap. How like Holly- 
wood to insist that the slogging drama of 
most people’s lives is mere fodder for a bet- 
ter, more glamorous sequel. a 


————— 
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3% Off?” 


MasterCard’ Presents MasterValues™ for Summer. 
Now with MasterCard, you can save anywhere from 

10% to 25% on a lot of summer items. At a lot of your 
favorite stores. It's our MasterValues for Summer pro- 
gram. And it can save you money on everything from sun 

» block to classic rock. So 

visit your local participating 

retailer and ask for your 
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The meeting’s mantra? “Welcome home.” 
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At Green Mountain National Forest, thousands met for this year’s Rainbow Gathering 


Over the Rainbow 


Where peaceable wanderers gather to hug each other, 
wear feathers, dance all night and soothe the soul 


By JOHN SKOW CiRANVILLE 


he big conga drums stopped rumbling 
at about 4:20 a.m. on July 4, with five 
or six hard hand cracks, then a great, 
cavernous quict A visitor, sweaty in a winter 
sleeping bag, half-woke in his tent, wadded 
what turned out to be a loaf of six-grain 
bread under his head as a pillow and eased 
back to sleep. As he did, the drums started 
again, more softly: chunka-chunka 
CHUNKA-chunka. They stopped for good 
an hour later, just before full light 
Welcome home, as the quirky, wistful 
wanderers who call themselves the Rain- 
bow People say to each other every few 
minutes for reassurance. Where's home? 
This time it’s in the high meadows in the 
Green Mountain National Forest, a couple 
of miles westward and upward from Gran- 
ville, Vt. Up, down and around for half a 
mile or more in all directions, there are 
perhaps 14,000 Rainbows. For the 20th 
July in a row, mostly to the displeasure of 


graphs for TIME by Rick Fred 


local and state authorities, the Rainbows 
have invited themselves to a different na- 
tional forest, there peaceably to assemble. 
And peaceably to shake free of the plastic 
society, hug each other, wear feathers, 
wear safety pins through their eyelids (as a 
few metal-head teenagers do), dance all 
night, smoke pot (some of them), jiggle 
around nude (some of them), soak them- 
selves with beer (a troublesome minority), 
rant or chant or quietly meditate, 

Need a free meal, a joint, a spiritual 
jump-start? Here’s the Looney Saloon, 
Anni’s Turtle Tea Tree, the Jesus Camp, 
the Faerie Camp (from which, periodical- 
ly, a conga line of guys in net stockings and 
bras erupts, followed by a very male little 
old lady in a granny dress, carrying a 
purse), the Contradiction Koffee Kitchen, 
the No Guns Tipi, the Positively Peaceful 
Anti-Natural Flatfood Forum (pancakes 
here), the Om Tea House and Pooh Cor- 
ner (a latrine). Lovin’ Ovens gives awé 
bread, and Julie, Dianne and Danielle, 
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Shaking free of society and convention, participants danced, smoked, flopped, jiggled, ate, drank, chanted . . . and swam 


from Quebec, help you choose a flower es 
sence to improve your cellular vibrations 

The Krishna Camp feeds 3,000 people 
at a time from the best kitchen on the 
mountain, CALM, the Center for Alterna- 
tive Living Medicine, soothes the wound- 
ed. Several middle-aged fellows from Mas 
sachusetts work for three days to get a 
rustic automatic dishwasher going: press a 
foot pedal, and out squirts warm water and 
bleach. For a tribe of peace-and-love anar 
chists with no structure and no leaders 
(their Council is anyone who shows up at 
the Main Circle), the Rainbows’ disorgani 
zation is surprisingly effective 

Michael, from Wisconsin, who is about 
40, has a subsistence job taking care of ani 
mals in a pet store. He guesses that 5% to 
10% of the Rainbows are street people or 
rural itinerants. Some are “Dumpster 
divers,” who scrounge for food behind res 
taurants and supermarkets. A larger num- 
ber live middle-class lives, often with jobs 
in the social services. And the majority are 
people in their 20s who work but feel es 
tranged from house-and-mortgage socicty 

Barbara, a single mother in her 30s who 
looks as if tiredness is a permanent condi 
tion, slogs up the four-mile trail from a 
roadhead at Texas Falls. She carries a big, 
scruffy backpack and a nursing baby. A 
couple of other kids skip ahead. She comes 
to Gatherings because “I can feel safe for a 


Safe from what? She doesn’t 
say, and it doesn’t seem necessary to ask 
lim, from Burlington, Vt 
e of them have 
come with him. “For a week or so, with the 


few days.” 


works with 
the homeless there, and sor 





Rainbows, they can be accepted,” he says 
“The rest of the time they're the scum of the 
earth.” Too gloomy? Here's a joke toll 
booth. A sun god (to judge from his gold 
headdress) is blocking the path with a stick 
Have to tell a joke, omigod, let’s see 
‘O.K.”’"—phony Russian accent here 

“Under communism, man oppresses man 
Under capitalism, just the other way 
around.” Laughter. We're on our way 
Here’s a citizen wearing a shirt and tie but 
no pants. Here’s blond, pretty Sittora, from 
Massachusetts, who gives a warm, nude hug 
and a suggestion: Take off your shoes and 
walk slower. Here’s a leftover ‘60s flower 
child with a T shirt that says JUST SAY YES! 
And a stilt walker, and a man with a cobra 


few miles away at the Rochester 

V1t., junior high school, the massed 

forces of the Incident Command 
System eagerly await calamity. The ics 
concept integrates local and state police 
and federal authorities to deal with disas 
ters like the Yellowstone fires of 1988. No 
disaster has occurred here, but state police 
in great numbers, otherwise idle, are giving 
$50, pay-on-the-spot traffic tickets, often 
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to enraged local residents not accustomed 
to secing cops they don’t know by first 
name. The Rainbows have kept their up 


roar within the family, have raided no 





chicken houses and have dealt themselves 
with one case of pilfering. In earlier years 
the Forest Service and state officials in 
North Carolina and Texas fought the Rain 
bows unsuccessfully in the courts. Now ne 
gotiation seems to work, and Y. Robert 
Iwamoto, Forest Service district ranger, 
says the Rainbows have lived up to their 
agreements, and probably can be counted 
on to clean up their trash and reseed trails 

Back at the Rainbow's Main Circle, be 
low a long, lyric ridgeline between Mount 
Roosevelt and Mount Wilson, a 62-year 
old Wampanoag spiritual leader named 
Medicine Story makes a visitor feel wel 
come. He was part of the first gathering at 
Granby, Colo., in 1972. “We try to live in 
harmony with the earth, without leaders,” 
he says. He gestures, waving away some 
undeniable shabbiness in the scene, and 
says, “At its highest, the Rainbow vision is 
the highest I know on the planet.” 

Maybe yes, maybe no. But an unbeliev 
er must testify that on a cloudy Fourth of 
July noon, when a parade of children 
marched to break a morning-long silent 
vigil at the Circle, the sun came out. And 
around it was a haze ring that looked a lot 
like a rainbow 5 
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Michael Kinsley 


A Grand Bargain 
For America Too? 


p at Harvard, economists from East and West have been 

concocting a so-called Grand Bargain between the West- 
ern nations, led by the U.S., and the Soviet Union. The details 
are still secret, but the basic idea is simple: Western aid to the 
prostrate Soviet economy in exchange for a commitment to 
radical political and economic change. The numbers being 
bandied about are $20 billion or $30 billion a year, three or 
four billion of that from the U.S., for five years. “The strate- 
gy,” write Graham Allison and Robert Blackwill of Harvard’s 
John F. Kennedy School of Government in the current For- 
eign Affairs, is to “create incentives for leaders . . . to choose a 
future consistent with our mutual best interest by promising 
real assistance for real reform.” 

Critics of aid to the Soviet Union ask, If reform is in the 
Soviets’ best interest, as it surely is, why should they have to be 
bribed to do it? For an answer, the critics might look to the 
U.S. Listen to the New York Times lecturing Soviet leaders: 
“First, Moscow would have to balance its budget . . .” 
minute, this is beginning to sound familiar. 

Every outsider looking at the U.S. economy writes the 
same prescription: cut the government deficit, increase the 
savings rate, end wasteful subsidies of coddled industries like 
agriculture, increase investment in infrastructure and educa- 
tion, Just last month the Bank for International Settlements— 
the central bank of the world’s central banks—weighed in with 
precisely this advice. pis noted that the U.S. net savings rate 
was 4% of GNP in the 1980s, compared with 20.9% in Japan. 
American public investment on roads, bridges, airports and so 
on is down to 0.25% of GNP, compared with 5.7% in Japan. 
And by no coincidence, our standard of living—as the popular 
culture is suddenly starting to realize—has been stagnating, by 
some measures, for two decades now. 





America’s economic problems are obviously far less ex- 
treme than the Soviet Union’s. So are the steps needed to cor- 
rect them. Yet America seems equally paralyzed. More so, in a 
way: the Soviet crisis is partly one of transition from a half- 
abandoned old system. The U.S. has no such excuse. 

The problem, in both cases, is the same. Economic reform, 
though beneficial in the long run, requires sacrifice in the 
short run. Although the Soviet Union is not yet a democracy, 
its leaders must nevertheless fear the consequences of popular 
wrath. One school of thought holds that for this reason the 
best route to reform is based on the dictatorship model of 
Chile and Singapore: bring capitalism, and hope democracy 
will follow. But most skeptics about aid to the Soviet Union 
want democracy simultaneously or even as a precondition. 
The pious hope that democracy can ease and legitimate sacri- 
fice for the national good is not exactly vindicated by current 
American experience. 

Maybe the U.S., like the Soviet Union, needs a little push 
to do the right thing. But who will offer America a Grand Bar- 
gain? The candidate is obvious: Japan. As a matter of fact, the 
Japanese are already subsidizing the American economy to 
the tune of many billions of dollars a year. One measure is the 
U.S. current-account deficit with Japan: $32.3 billion in 1990, 
That means, in essence, that the Japanese sold $32 billion 
more of goods and services to Americans than Americans sold 
to the Japanese. The excess represents a loan to the American 
economy, which takes various concrete forms. For example, 
an estimated 20% to 40% of new U.S. Government bonds are 
now purchased by Japanese interests. (Opponents of U.S. aid 
to the Soviet Union complain that it would amount to passing 
money from Tokyo through Washington and Moscow on its 
way to Havana.) 

Allison and Blackwill say Grand Bargain money sent to the 
Soviet Union should go for “general balance of payments sup- 
port, project support for key items of infrastructure ... and 
the maintenance of an adequate safety net.” That’s more or 
less what the Japanese money invested in U.S. Government 
bonds is already going for. It would not require instructions 
from the Kennedy School of Government at Harvard for the 
Japanese to say, “Look, if you want us to keep financing your 
economy, you've got to do.x, y and z.” 

As it happens, Japan is already asking the U.S. to cut its 
government deficit, spend more on education and so on, in a 
trade negotiation known as the Structural Impediments Initia- 
tive. Leslie Gelb of the New York Times points out that these 
are “the very steps any American with half a brain knows we 
ought to be taking in our own self-interest.” Trouble is, the 
Structural Impediments negotiations are halfhearted on both 
sides (America is asking that the Japanese do things like 
stop working on Saturdays). In a notorious 1989 book titled 
The Japan That Can Say No, a popular Japanese legislator 
named Shintaro Ishihara declared, “No other nation will pay 
attention to Japan if Japan cannot say ‘no’ to the United 
States.” Well, here is Japan's chance. Just say no, for Ameri- 
ca’s own good, 

At present the Japanese subsidy of the U.S. economy cre- 
ates no incentive at all for sensible reform. Quite the opposite: 
it permits America to luxuriate in its decadent ways and put 
off the necessary changes. Here, too, there is an echo of the 
debate over aid to the Soviet Union. Aid supporters say West- 
ern money is necessary to grease the wheels of change and 
ease the pain of transition. Skeptics argue that any financial 
support from the West would have the effect of shoring up the 
crumbling old system rather than helping build a new one. 
Pouring money into an unreformed economic system without 
demanding radical changes as a condition is what you would 
do if you actually wanted to see that economy slip farther and 
farther into the morass. 

Hmmmm. . . . 
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“I test \. engine as if it were/going 

into my own Car.” 
Joyce Alexandrou, Engine Tester, 
loyee for 16 years. —_ 






















#31: Dedication 


Joyce Alexandrov a 
demands excellent 


performance from our . 

overhead cam V-8 ~ 

engine, because she ~ 
\ knows that a quality ‘ : 







car starts with a.quality 






engine. Joyce is CS : 
0 366,000. bak, 
roa worldwide 


who are committed to 
. ‘4 making quality Job 1. 
x Our goal is to build 
: the highest quality 
, 2 


cars and trucks 
in the world. 
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Always insist om genenne Ford 


Buckle up — Together we can save lives. 






mother, Goleta, California. 
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truer, more accurate color. Why 





trust your memories to anything less? 


No print film gives you 
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| Show Your True Colors. 


